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forevoed! ^ 

The ancient momiments at Fatehpur Sikri 
are those About which leaet authentic informa* 
tion is avail&le in the orl^nal records. 
Accounts gleaned from the memo^B and bis* 
tones written in Persian like the Tuzi^i-Jahan- 
gin, MufUak^Urt^Xaioan^ 

Akbar-Nama, etc., are not sufhcient to satisfy all 
classes of visitors. Keene and Latif mention 
Fatebpur Sikri along with the description of 
other monuments in their ' Handbook to Agro * 
and ‘ Agra, Histoncal and De9crij>Uve * res¬ 
pectively. The same may be said with regard 
to V. Smith’s *' A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon*' Haveirs Ancient Mian 
Architecture ” and Ferguss'on’s Indian and 
Eastern Architecture". E. W. Smith's "The 
Afop^ui Architecture of Fat^pur Sikri " in four 

B .rts is too voluminous to syvc as a guide. 

ence the need for a short Guide to*Fatehpur 
Sikri. 

In this book an attempt has been made to 
present before the reader a faithful account ol 
the buildup at Fatehpur Sikri; but •how far 
I have succeeded in this aim it is for the reader 
to judge. The book lays no claim to finality, 
and any reasonable suggestion or confection will 
be considered. « 

I am indebted to the authors mentioned 
above whose works have beeu of great service 
to me. 

* MUHiiilMiLD ASUEU^ HuSAlK. « 
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A GUIDE TO FATEHPUR SIKRI 


CHAPTER I. • 

ToPOOaAPHY AiTD ROUTE, 

Rovt£ to Fakhjnir Sikri. 

Tht ^ 0 B^d to Fatohpur Sikri leavea the Dnmmond 
load at Agra opporite the Nat-kt-Mandi by the OoUec^ 
oi’fl office and the Baker Gardens, and goea westward 
along the Sjed Alay Nabl road, leariag on the left an 
old mosque of which the western wall with 3 small 
niches is all that is now extant. Ower the niches is a 
large slab of red sand-stone bearing an inscription stati^ 
that the mosque was erected by one I?ajS Sulaiman 
in the reign of Jahangir in the yejr 1031 A. H. (1621-22 
A. D.). Further up to the left of the rdad is a large 
Muhammadan eemetery known as the Panch 
and in it is a domea structure, locally known as the 
Ma^j-^an-ka-Gumbad. The real name of ahe 
oocupant of the tomb is not known to history but 
tradition avers that Ohazl gban. a nobleman at the 
ooupt of Akbar, lies buried here and that ^aai Shan 
is a corrupted form of the said noble’s* name several 
stories of whose quaint generosity are relateA 
them says that a confectioner brought several kinda 
of •Valuable scents from Persia for the Emperor who for 
some reason or other would not purchase anything from 
• him. The disappointed merchant called upon GtasI 
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M well while lie wee ^ersonell^ superviei^ the 
cenetraotion of the tomb in queetioa uid told him 
whet had happened to him against bjs espeotatione. 
The TTKSn gaye him a patient hearii^, and then 
purohaaing the ^hole amount of perfumes in his stock 
he ordered the masoa-in-oharge to Tnix it with lime 
mort&i used in the coastruotion and told the mer* 
chant that he ahoold no bnger curse or apeak ill of 
tbs Emperor for eyerTthing he had was in fact the 
Bmperot’e property.^ 

Proceeding further the tiayellei passes through 
^ahganj and comes to the village of Sa^ita where a 
severe t«ttle was fought diving the Mutiny between 
tho Bntash garrison at Agra and a party of rebels.. 
On the left of the road between ^abganj and Ssgipta 
may be observed Ae remains of the enclosure of Che 
gardens of Samrtl Begam or rather of those of her 
husband, Walter Bein^rdt, who held a command in 
the t.imo of Kajaf Khan and died in Agra in 177$ A. D. 
Cbse by, there etood once the tomb of Jahaoglr’a wife, 
Jodh a princess of Jodhpur, who died in the 14th 
year of Jahangv’s reign.^ She was buried there in a 
mv^onry tomb erected by her son, the Emperor Shah* 
jahas, but has now totally disappeared. The Dahra 
Garden nearby has met with the same fate. In this 
flourahing garden Jahangir often encam;fed when he 

' Emm (Bmdhcoi to jifra, pp. 93 and 221 *23) kod otbaM 

teftt it ii toisb of HfnA UisdU. a mb of Mbni And fkUtBr at 
Akbw'f «b*(d quoea SuHIIm Rua«iy» Benm. Tb» SMumptiOB u 
•rldAotly erroanout for lost his life in s'ziiabt ottMik bsm 

E^sibsr in S8S A, H. ( 1&51 A. D.i and Jab&B^T las&tlOBJ his Irariel 
Kabcl cloM to the tomb of Rmperor B&bur, ctdo Ttt8uk-t-/dhan< 
ftrf. Penitn (ezU p. £9 : Elliot'* JSittory ^ India, 7oL T, p^S34. 

* rMSie& tert« p 2te. / 
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aiuntii^ in the Buhtaba of Agra, and it waa here 
that tie- newa of the death of Salima Suian Begem, 
a -wife of ^bai^ vns delivered to him.' 

The traveller is now pnrauing a route identical in 
most parts with the old imperial road.. It was ongin- 
ally studded on both sides with gardens, baaars, mos¬ 
ques and baiting places; but save a few Eos Min&rs, 
bridges and a mosque they have all disappeared. 


Midhakur, 

About 12 miles from Agra is a vih^ called Mi^al^, 
or Mindhakur as in original histories. It is said that 
one day while hunting in the neighbourhood of tl« 
village, Akbar happened to by an assemblage of 
men, where praises of the famous taint Mu1iiu-d-I«n 
Chi^tl of Ajmer were b^g sung, Being naturally 
fond of music, he stopped to listen to the sor^ and 
when the singers had done, he made up, his to 
viat Ajmer and issued orders to make preparation for 
the same. This was. the beginning of his belief m 
saints,^ . 

SnJtan Begam had a garden at Midha^ 
and was buri^ there after her death in 161S A. D. 


> Solftto dsaghUr of ft 

OoJre^ RcffoiB She wm S RMSiS lt 

mortlcf AVUt m«rkd her m OSS A. H- {ISSl A. , 

the ago ot 60 or «ootdiii« to ftOiM «'^21 A. H. (J 13 

wAiohwere oaJW 

Th* worde ’Yi >Cu1q‘ ven buonbod on them, exU BnMh JfWftw* 
. w. MoAftl Boperor^ LX XIII. ,.. * 

* Pcr«;ta text. p. lift, • • 
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No trftcea, howerei, either of a garden or of & building 
are vuxble cow, and a small mosque and a atcme tower 
are the 0 QI 7 relica to be seen. The moaque^ just hj 
the aide of the road and a Persian xcscriptioa on its 
pillars tella us that after the conquest of the Peooan in 
1010 A. H. (16(& A. P.) the long Emperor despatched 
Muhauimad M‘a§Qm Nhm!, the well-known caUigraphist 
and engtaver of inscriptions of Akbar’s time, to Iraq 
and Ehorasan,* 


EiraoU. 

At Kiraoli, about 15 miles from Agra, splendid 
palaces surrounded bf extensive gardens were erected 
for Akbar's mothu, I^amida £anu Begam, entitled 
Marjam Makani. The nhole group waa named Buitdn 
5ar5>. It was generally in theae gardens and palaoea 
that Akbar and ^ahjahan used to put up when touring 
in this part of the country. The compormd walls of 
the garden have dis(l{»peared and the buildings have 
been chaz 3 ,gsd into the Tahsildar*s office and reeidence 
and very much altered. c 


WaSs and gaUs. 

After the 2Iat milestone, the high Sattlemented 
walla of the town become visible. They are of rubble 
masocryand some 6 miles in oircumference enclosing 
the town on three aides, the fourth being protected by 


b»i4»k t letter froa Bmporw (Akbar) to thaJOw of 
rerM. Tte inunpt^oa vaa eD^ared by hlioealf. • 
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a large lake now diy. The walls which are ahonft 
11' t^ick at the top mcluding the Tamparts and abont 
82' high fv)m the present le^el of the Agta road, are 
pierced b 7 9 gates, viz. :->-the Delhi gate, the Lai gate, 
the Agra gate, the Birpol, the Chandra;^!, the Gwalior 
gate, the Tehra gate, the ^or gate, and &e Ajmer gate. 
Genetallj spea^, all the 9 gates are more or leas 
aimilar in dee^. Each gate is protected by inaad7e 
eemi-circular bastions loop-holed on the top and mnch 
wider at the base than at the suminit. Guard-rooms 
are provided for sentinels and for soldiers on both sides 
of the domed cbamhet in front of the archway. Over 
the arches and below the battlements are effective 
hooded machicolations carried on corbels through which 
the defenders could pour stones, boiling oil, pitch, etc., 
upon the escalading enemies. •In th# gates, however, 
they do not appear to have been meant for these pur¬ 
poses as they axe not very strong. The walls have 
fallen in many places, but everj attempt has he^ 
made to preserve them and a piece, about m 
I fn gth, has been carefully restored on the two Sides of 
the A^a gate through #hich the visitor enters the town. 
An amusing, though frctitious, anecdote is related 
about this gate. It is said that the Empewr afctenaed 
by some courtiers was overlooking the ramparts and, to 
his great surprise, he saw a highway robbery bemg 
committed immediately beneath the walls. Turning 
round to the nobles at his mde he enquired,how so 
much violence could have been permitted to take 
placwdiieclly under the walls of his capital, particularly 
at a time when he was himself present. One of the 
tiobles who was presumably reapontible f8r the pe^ 
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of tho citf feaiing the Kmperor'fl diapleaauie and 
knowing well how Jorial the Emperor was, clereily 
replied that it was “ always darkest under the lamp 
.and thus escaped punishment. 

Inside the Agra gate, to the right, are the remains 
pf a large couH surrounded by ruined cloiatera which 
probably formed part of the barracks for troops. 

Opposite the ruins of the barracks is the 22nd mile¬ 
stone from Agra and at the parting of the roads the 
minarets and domes of the deserted palaces, crowned 
by tie lofty top of the Bnland Darwaaa, become visir 
We in the distance. One of the roads (that on the 
left) leads through the modem town to the Teh» 
Gate, some 2 miles off, and the other, steeper but 
much more direct, straight into the heart of the palaces. 
The visitor is re^mmeflded to take the letter road if he 
does not care to stop at the Dak Bungalow, about a 
furlong to the night, where good accommodation can 
be had at reasonable charges. The ruins of what 
probably fonned thi old bazar flank this road of which 
the original stone paving still lurks beneath the modem 
metalled surftce. On the ridge, to the right of the 
rpad, were a few buildings of some importance said 
to have f^riginally belonged to the famous ‘Ahdu-r- 
Rahim Eh»“-i-^anan, a Itafthazarl mantabdar of the 
reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, They rare mostly in 
rmw now, hut the best preserved is a plain Baradm 
budt red sandstone and surrounded by a spacious 
verandft with lean-to roo&. Neat the building are 
baths or perhaps cool underground chambere (toAUofMw) 
wh^ people could rest eecure from the scorching 
wjnds of semmer. The road again divides here, the 
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one to tbe riglit baod leadiL^ to the AicluSological 
Dak f uDgalow aod the othei to the left going beneath 
the Naibat ^ana gatewaj into the heart of the mine, 
BefoT9 proceeding further irith a description of the 
inteiee^g buildings at Fatebpui Silai (Plate £1} it 
would seem desirable to gire in a few words the Mstor^ 
of the town itself. 


CHAPTER n, 


HlflTORT. 

The iu3toi7 F&tehpiu* STkri is trftceahle at least 
as far baek as the inTauoii of Bahuc in 1526 A. D. 
It is recorded that at ^anwah close hj a decisive 
hatfile was fought between Babur and Rasa Sanga in 
1627 A. D. when, according to Ahbar’a court historian 
Abn^bFarl, the former cbaoged its to ^ukri 

(TbaokagiTlng) to commemorate his thanks offering 
to Cod for the hard*won victory over his enemy. 

The town owes its selection as the Imperial head¬ 
quarters to the ciicuixistance that attended the birth 
of Prince Salira, afi^cwards Emperor J^anglr. Akbar 
was in hie 23th year; several children were bom to 
him but all had died. Desirous of having an heir to 
the throne he had ha^ recourse to the s^ts, dead 
and living aliko» and solicited their blessings. One 
day ^silA Muhammad Bnkhari and 9akim ‘Ainn-l- 
Mulk praised the saintiy qualities of Shaildi Salim 
^T^ti who passed a hermit^s life in a cave near Fateh- 
put Sikri. '^bar visited the saint who foretold him 
that three sons would be born to him, at which Akbar 
promised to offer the ffist bom to the saint. Shortly 
after this visit the Emperor came to know that the 
daughter^ of Raja Bihirimal, a Ea^waha Rajput, 
whose family had been one of the firet adherents of 
Akbar, was pregnant. The king took the prineeso to 
tho saint’s bouse and near it erected for her a magniffoent 
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bouse, now known as Cbe Rang M&hal, whore a* £sv • 
months later (in 1569 A. £>.) she gave birth to a son 
who was named Eal^ after the saint. Next year 
another prince (MjiTid) was born there and the S^ing 
considering the place auspicious made it the capital 
of his Empire. In a short time the place was full 
of munificent buildings, both pubUo and private, 
beantafol baths and deli^tfnl gardens and its name 
was changed from Stkm to Fatbpur (City of victory) 
after the conquest of Gnjrat in 1572 A. J}} 

From here he started on his campaigns and it was 
from here that most of the Inwe ^d regnJations that 
have made Akbar so famons in the world were isaued. 
But its glory was sbortUved for in 15S2 Akhai had to 
abandon the place on account of its infenor water, 
unhealthy climate and certain peUtica^ reasons. This 
change of capital told heavily os the grandeur of Fateh* 
pur which suffered more when Akbar’s eon and succes- 
sor, Jahan^, also fbnod it out-of-the way and began 
to hold bis court at Agra or Lahore. K was not, however, 
altogether abandon^ or neglected aa is generally 
supposed, for we read «f his sucoeasom, ^hjahan 
and others, visiting the place and offering prayers in^ 
the Jami' Blasjid, and, according to the Si^fort^USivtc^ 
it was here that the Emperor Muhammad 
ghib was crowned in 1132 A. H. (1720 A. D.). 

The remains yet extant speak amply of the former 
glory of this noble city, and a great deal has beei^ done 
by Government in the way of repairing them, thus 

» Taguk-i-JuMnatrl, Pcrgwn text (Aligarh caiitioal. p- J. ^ 

* PorsMi test edlUoo, JS9'). Part li» p. 483. 

a 
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saviQg ituuij othen from immediate danger of 
mto ruins. 

The most Interesting of the existing buHdings ate the 
Jam!' Masjid regarded as one of the moet' magcuhoeut 
moequee in India; the tomb of Sialkh Salim Chi^tl 
in the courtyard of the Iilosque; the Drvan*i'^aa 
with Aicbar’e pillar throne; the ^wabgah with the 
Darken Jharoka where Akbar is said to have showed 
hifi face every morning to bis subjects assembled below; 
a peristylai building called his office Paftar j^ana); 
the beautiful pavilion known as the Turkish Sultana’s 
house ; the Maryam-ki'Koth!; the Birbal^s house ; the 
Jodh Bafs palace; the Hiran hnnar (Deer Tower) or 
^oram-HlnSr\ and the Panoh Mahal. 

Under the British rule as late as 1850 tirnre was a 
Tahsil here, bii^ on account of the unhealthy climate 
of this place it was removed to Eiraoli, 15 twiIm from 
Agra. During the Mutiny of 1857, two or three engage- 
ments were fought in the vicinity of the palacea. 


OHAPTBR III. 


The Monuments. 

» 

Naobat Khana (Musio House). 

Tke triple archiray, about 60 yards to east of the 
Dak Bungalow, is oaUed the Naubat ^ana. or the 
Music House. The court in front enclosed by low 
suites of dilapidated rooms and a large gateway on 
each ^e, is said to have made up the (SandnC ^auk 
of the Jaubarl (or Jewellere*) Bazar. Over the Naubat 
runs a gallery fadng the Palace area aloi^ the 
whole length of which is provided a stone seat fcom 
which the court rauaiciens played to* announce the 
sitrivai or departure of the kii^ and various other state 
functions. 

TAJtSAL (Mint). * * 

The la^ building behind the Dak Bungalow is 
tradifcicnaUy known as the Imperial Mint. Within is 
a vast qoadiangle, about 26S feet by 238 fwt, sur¬ 
rounded by a double row of arcades covered with 
domes of the vault type. Though generally celled 
the Mint, the building was beyond doubt, a stable, 
the passages between the aislas being meant for the 
grooms to peas from one side to the other. TIfr re¬ 
mains of series of tongere for horses in the north and 
west sides of the open quadrangle also prove that it 
waj a stable, althoi^h it is possible that thn budding 
• ( U ) • 8 2“ 
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liAve been used ae^s mint somei^e dc^g the 
time of Akbar and lie son and snooessor *JabADg&. 
Ahoat the middle of the coart is a smaU platform in 
the centre of which is a small taokr It was excavated 
in 1905 and vielded a large quantdtj of ashes. 

Abu-1-Fasl, the court historian of Akbar, mentions iho 
opening of a mint here in 965 A. H. (I577*78 A. D.) 
with ^waja Abdu-a-^amad as its Superintendent, 
and rare specimens of gold, silver copper coins 
bearing the mint name of Ddrtc-e-Suri7r Fatkpur are 
still available, The Mr Y&i, or square rupee, with 
the names of the four orthodox Caliphs, Abu Baki, 
*UmaT, ‘Ut^an and ‘All, round the or the 

Uuslim creed, and in fact all new t^pes of coins were 
first struck in the Fatehpui Mint. 

A 

Shazaka (Treasury). 

Immediately to south of the Mint, is a ruined build¬ 
ing, tradftlonaUylmown as the Treasury, but its close 
proximity to the stables snggesta that it was probably 
the residential house, tat.,''quarters of the DSrogha 
^ (Soperintendent) of the Imperial stables. It is con¬ 
structed in the usual style of a residential house com- 
prising an open court in the middle surrounded by a 
verandah with rooms at the backi The walls are 
faced as'usual with red sandstone; inner walls are 
OTD^ented with coloured patterns and where that 
is not the case the surfaces are plastered and orna¬ 
mented with coloured designs, ‘fhe peculiar con- 
stmetjon of the roofs of the western rooms may be 
studied ^ith inteieat. • • 



THE MONUMENTS IS 

• « 

DlwiK-i-'A« (Hall of Public Audieuce). 

PasacQg: on n little further cp the road the yiutot 
will come to *h narrow gateway leading into the Diwan^ 
h'Jjn, or Public Audience Halh consisting of an ez* 
tensive quadrangle enclosed by cloisters*the door of 
which was onginally paved with atone elaba. In the 
middle of the west aide of the open court is the Judg* 
ment Hall or !Dlwan-5-*jliD proper. In the verandah, 
in front of the hall, the Emperor’s throne was placed 
between the beautiful pieroed stone acreeos. Here 
Akbar uecd to take hia aeat every day within sight of 
his subjects assembled in the court below. The veran¬ 
dahs on either ^e were probably occupied by the 
bulk of his courtiers and grandees. The walls of the 
ball are cut up by deep recesses •and l^e the ceilings 
they appear to have originally been coloured. 

The large stone ring in the court is sometimes stated 
to have been used for tying a mad elephant that tram¬ 
pled under bis feet criminals seufbnced to capital . 
puntshmeptr But it is highly improbable that such 
hornble scenes were ever Allowed to take place In the 
presence of the Emperor Akbar, who was well known ^ 
for his merciful nature, and particularly befpre the 
tende>heaited ladies of the harem who viewed the 
Kwan-i-‘Ani ceremonials from the screened chamber 
above. • 

D!wak-i-Kb^ {Hall of Private Audience). 

The Blwan-i-^as, or Hall of Private Audience, is 
a very fine ezample of the dignified style of the penod. 

A floor in the north*west wing of tlie clpUtera of the , 
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* «• 

Diwan*i-‘iin leads to th^ building, whicb on tie ont- 
side would appear to be two storied tbougb reaHj 
consisting of a single vaalted cbambei^ 3$' square, 
open from door to roof wbich affords a fine view of 
tie anckn^ buildiogs (Plate I). Bising from the 
centre of tbe tessellated ffoor is a rlcblj carved pillar 
supporting a colossal fiower-shaped bracketed capital, 
pout narrow passages enclosed on the sides by short 
screened balustrades radiate from the top of riie capital 
to the comers of the bmlding which are corbelled 
out after the manner of the large capital to support 
theif ends. Tradition aaserta that the circular ^aoe 
over the capital was occupied by Akbar’s throne while 
tbe comets were assigned to four of his zainisteTs 
{Plate I). 

The pillar s de<idedly Indian in design but the 
carving upon the shaft and pedestal is Saracenic in 
character. It is extremely beautiful and unique and 
presents the chgfacter of the founder of Patehpur 
Sikri more distinctly than any other historical record. 
There is nothing like it in the whole range of IndO' 
Moslem orcbitecCure.* * 

* Steep staircases on the north-weat and south-east 
comers lead to the roof, a balcony running round 
between tlie exterior and interior sides of the building 
on the same level as the passages radiating from the 
throne capital. 

Tlfe exterior of the building is of excellent propor* 
tions. In the centre of each facatde is a doorway, 
on each side of which are window*openifigs "filled in 


A Mst cc^omii is ifi tbe Suvt^KrnfiingtnaliiaMuai.' 
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with perforated tracery. A gallery supported on stone 
brack ete and enclosed bv trellis work dWiclea the facade 
into an upp^ and lower storey. Over each comer 
of the building is* a small domed kiosk standing on 
fonr slender piUars. 


‘iBACAT-ICHANa (House of worship). 

The identifioatdoo of the building, known as the 
Tbidat-^iana, is a dispnted question. Mr. Keene 
quotes a tradition auggmtiug the Diwan»i"^ae but 
this is impossible. Al-Badayum olearly mentions 
that the 'Ibadat-^pna “ consisting of {omt halls was 
built near the new ^anqah ”, and again that the 
very cell of ^ailA 'Abdulla Niarf Sarhindi, a disciple 
of ^aikh Islam ^ishti, was repaired and spadons 
balls built on all the four sides of it, and the cell 
was named'Ibadat-^ana”.^ The Emperor ordered 
the four classes of religious men to take their 
seats in the four halls—the welkem to* be used 
by the Saiyids or descendenta of the Prophet; the 
southern by the learne4^ men who bad studied and 
acquired knowledge; the northern by those venerably 
for their wisdom and snbject to inspiration ; ^d the 
eastern was devoted to nobles and ofBcers of state 
whose tastes were in unison with those of one or the 
other of the classes referred to above ; wbila he himself 
visited these various parties from time to time and 
enjoyed their discussions with Abu«l-Pa?l and PaisI by 
his side. 

> Teretsa text, Vol. IL fp IM end 
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88*14 author of the pomtfi 

out a tuijied building to the east of the houses of Ahu-i- 
Fa|l and Fam, a view not unfeasible, but^ome people 
question the propriety of his iden^oation and call 
that ruined structure a Qanail 3i(ujid~ That the 
*rbadat'^aua was erected by Alcba; dunng the 
years 982-83 A.H. (1574-76 A. I).) for holding religious, 
moral and philosophical discuasions is evideut from 
theix descriptions given by Mulla Abdu-l-Qadir Bada- 
ytol and ‘AHaml Abu-I-Fa?!, but it seems to have 
shared the fate of so many other elegant huildiogs 
that have long since yielded Co the ravages of times. 

Aker (BIind-man*s-bufi House). 

A few paces to th; west of the Dfiran-i-!^a§ is a 
building eompcSed of three rooms, an oblong ono in 
^e centre and a square one at each end, the latter 
projecting at right angles to the central room. It ia 
called the^ Ankh JUi^uli, or the Blind-man’s-buff 
House, and the ignorant guides declare that Akbar 
used to play at “ Hide and peek *' with the ladies of 
the court in this buildii^. Apart from tbe ^ct that 
!t etands beyond the zanSna quarters and could never 
bavo be^n used for the purpose by the royal ladies, 
a busy Emperor of Akbar’s mind and ideals had much 
more at hand to do than to build an imposing strueture 
amply for playing at hide and seek. The worriea and 
cares of an empire, the constant preparatioas for fresh 
campaigns, etc., left him little tlm^for rest, not Co 
speak of such childish games. It is more likely, on 
the other ^and, that beiuj; so close to the Diwin-i- 
Shas this buikUng was used as an*oi}lce to store sta^ 
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documents or regalia of th% crown ; the narrow passage 
round each of the rooms being intended for the sentinels 
who used to guard it. 

Beneath the deep recesses in the walla of the rooms 
are secret coffers which were originally covered with 
eliding slabs of stone- The flat roof of the central 
apartment is ctiriously constructed, bung divid^ 
into panes by stone beams and supported on a senes 
of struts, the lower ends of which are built into the 
walls and project feom them to simulate brackets. 
The lower ends of the struts are carved each with the 
head of a tnmked monster from whose open jaws 
issues forth a raised serpentine scroll terminating at 
the tops of the atrute in a grotesque ctocodile-like head. 
The ceiling panels are enriched with well-carved flower 
bosses in high relief. The ceilings of other rooms, 
concave at the sides and flat in the nuddle, are also 
divided into panels by flat ribs and carved with 
rosettes. • , 

NiMASTOAH-i-RAMMiL (Astiologer’s Seat), 

The Nishastgah-i-Rammal (Astrologer’s Seat) in¬ 
fringes on the south side of the Ankh Mi^uU dhd 
stands on a square platform formerly enclosed by a 
stone railing. In design it is quite different from 
any building Vt Fatehpui Sikri and its wricus atiuts 
aimiUt to those to be seen in certain Jain buildings 
remind one of Jaiu structures of the ilth^or 12th 
centuries. • 

Nothing is definitely known about iH purpose, but 
tradition ascribes it to an ostrologer, attached to 
•Akbai’s court. There is no doubt that following 
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Indian tradition the Mn^cl Bmpeiore did nothing 
important without consulting the astrologers till the 
custom was set aside by Aurangseb as awaki^ig distmst 
of God. It is reasonable to think ^t the chhatri 
tras connected with the Inkh Miohauli and it may* 
have beea the seat of the Emperor bimflelf when he 
met the nobles, ministers, etc., in open air dorbdrs in 
the summer. 

PA OHCP iei CoTOT. 

To the south of the one-pilJaied building is a large 
open stone-paved court on which is a Pa chchl rf (or 
Indian Backgammon) board in the form of a cross with 
a low red sandstone stool in the middle npon which, 
as is generaUy, though enonoonsly, believed, Akbar 
used to take his 6|at surrouoded by a few chosen r^ 
tamers whilst the game played with slave girls aa 
living counters progressed. The red sandstone seat is 
evidently too crude to be assigned to a builder of 
Akbar*8 tsstCf but th? Paoh^iel Court with tbe stone 
seat may well be the work of one of his successors, 
probably Muhammad Shah (ako called Kan^a, or 
amprous, on account of his licentious way of living), 
who, according to tbe waa 

crowned at Fatebpur Sikri in 1132 A- E, {1720 A. D.). 
It was shut oil &om the Diwan-i-Khaa by a high wall 
no longer in existence. 

' ^I§ Maimi. (Private Palace). 

The term “ Mahal'i-Kkas ” or " DauliU-K^rt’%- 
^Js '* is generally applied only to the ^wabgah or 
* l^oraUa foxt (Na^r.) «diiioa, 1S07>, IT. p. 422. 
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DormitoTj, botli nppei* and lower (described j«A, 
pp. 25-28), but there are reasons to believe that the 
whole of the soothem section of the great quadrangle 
icnmediately w^st of the Diwan-i-'Am (described anfe, 
p. 13) was occupied by the Sia§ Mahal comprising the 
Girls’ School, the Turkish Sulim’s House and J^an- 
miun, the ^wabgsh and the central tank or AnQp 
Talao, and that the Shaa Mahal was connected with 
the Pan^ Mahal and the ladiea’ apartments on the 
west by a private viaduct carried on arches and piere. 


Girls' School. 

On the west come® of the court is a low, unpreten¬ 
tious building raised above the level of the pavement 
on stone piers. It is traditionally^known as the Girls’ 
School and was connected by cbisters with the Tur¬ 
kish Sultana’s house on the east. The original pur¬ 
pose of 4c building is doubtful, but it is certain t^t 
the extensions on the north and east pf the onginM 
two-storeyed building were made later when possibly 
the building happened to serve a different purpoee, 

TuBKJss SulxXna’b Housb.^ ’ 

The Turkish Sultana’e house is one of the most 
highly ornamented’ build logs in Fatehpnr &kn 
(Plate HI). It cousiste of a single small chamber sm- 
rouaded by a verandah. Additional rooms v^re obtain¬ 
ed however i>y dividing up the verandah with stone 
ecfeens since removed. In the words of Ferg^n 
" It is one of the richest, the most beautiful and tiie 
• mosf characteristic of aU .^kbaris buildings. It is 
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Impoasible to conceive anj^liing so pictaresqae la 
outline or anj building carved and ornamented to 
such an extent ivithoiit tbe smallest approacb to being 
overdone or in bad taste The interior of this “ gigan* 
tic jewel casket ”, as the Louse Las been aptly called, 
is as rioLly carved as the erterior and hardly a square 
inch of space Las been allowed to remain 
unomaoiented. 

On the west aide is a portico with square piers and 
octagonal shafts at the comers. Running along the 
top is a deep drip-atone beautifully carved on the 
underside. The carving on the ceiling of thin portico 
was in a bolder style than that seen on the ceilings 
of the verandahs, bat unfortunately it has all di^ 
appeared. At the north'West and sonth'east comers 
spacioTis verandahs ^vere s^ded at later times to connect 
the house with the Girls' School on the west and the 
Lower ^wabgab on the south. 

The room is provide4 with four entrances over which 
are deep recesses fiUed in with stone screens. The 
ceiling of the chamber is new but it is a reproduction 
of the old one which was taken down in 1901 on account 
of its decayed condition. The dado round the bottom 
of the room'is particularly interesting. It is divided 
into eight panels richly decorated with conventional 
carvings. 

On one panefia depleted a forest scene with pheasants 
perched amongst the boughs of the trees and lions 
stalking beneath them, but nofortanately both animals 
and birds have since been badly matjlaW. 

Another forest scene is carved upon the panel on 
the south end of the east wall. Among the branches 
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of A basyaa tE«e in tba ovtixt axo apas and bir^ look^ 
ing down on a herd of quadrupeds with flowing tuU, 
one of wbioh ia driaking from a pool auppiled with 
wat«r from a x^ok on the left of the panel. Oo tbe 
panels on the west wall oxchaxda with trees and plants 
in full bloeaom are depicted. The feeCbg of the oarv* 
ifig of tbe foliage ia purely Persian. 

The painting at the west end of the north wall 
represents a jungle. Some of the trees axe in blossom 
and are conventionally txestod. Small portions of tbe 
panels are imfinishod, and this searos to illustrate 
a snperstitious belief which to this day exists among 
Indian artisans that it is unlucky to finish a work 
completely. 

On tbe north ^do of the house is on open space 
which once formed a gardem To ^ the eouth*east of 
the house is a ^amtRdm or Tuiki^ Bath, probably 
set apart for the use of tbe Emperor, and perhaps 
also i>t the occupant of the Turkish Sult&na’s house. 
But who she really was is open oonjeoture. Beyond 
tradition there is no authority for the statement that 
Akbar had a wife, known as the Turkisb Snlt&na. 
unless tbe title should he applied to bis first wife 
Sultana Kuqayya Begam (dau^ter of Mlfsa Hindal, 
tbe Emperors uncle) who was also a Tartar or a Turk 
like bar bugbaud. But it is doubtful whether the 
bouse was at all used by a royal lady i»it might have 
been ueed by the Emperor himself. ^ 

, TbftKlSJJ Sutl ana’s 1.1 am MAH. 

There are very few buildmga at Fatehpui Sikri 
• without a hairwiaut or bath. The batlT belonging to 
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Turkish Sulitoa’s house is sttusfce^ a ^ 

east, and, though eternally grim and seraro, it is 
evident that sfcUl and taste have both bew brought 
to bear upon the ipteiiot trhich, wheif fceah from the 
bands of the builders, must have presented a very 
pret^ appearance. The enter rubble walls are un¬ 
adorned by mooldings or decorations of any hand. 
There is only one entrance to the building and that 
is perfectiy plain. It leads into a domed vestibule 
With small chambers on the south and east and a large 
dressing room on the north. The eastern room con- 
tarns a reservoir in the thickness of the wall at the 
uoiih end and a passage on the north leads to an 
hezagonal chaiabci from which two doom open into 
two other chambers on the south and east. The 
baths were supplied wilh water ^m a email tank 
formed in the thickneu of the wall fed from the outside 
from a trough supported on stone corbels. The pave¬ 
ment of the hexagonal chamber was of stone and 
covered the Tomace, the fli;es for heating the baths 
being placed under the fioors. The furnace appears 
to have been on the east ^e or the building near the 
gateway leading into the Dlwen*i-'Ara, Water was 
conducted room to room by means of earthen 
pipes, glazed and uugiazed, imbedded \nthm the walls, 
to tanks or reservoirs in the corners of the rooms, 
l^ht was admitted through an Oeit-d&^xnf in the top 
of the domes the underudea of which were finl^ed 
oft in polished white stucco and oii^mented with 
beautiful geometncal patterns in colour. • 

The most notewor^y features of the baths are the 
domes formed of radiating rings of b^kwork wd the . 
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d&dos round th« interior mUa made of polished cemenf 
in different colours. 


Centaal Tank, 

• 

To tlie aoutb'weet of Turkish Sul^n&’e house and 
in the centre of the court of the M&I;iah ia a 
Urge tank, now ertoneonely called the Chaman. 
«r Garden, Tneaauring about 98 ft, 6 in. square, 
with steps ieadiog down to the water. This ia 
probably the AnCp Talio so often arentioned b^ 
BadiTQnl in bis history. Built in 96S A. H. {1575* 
76 A. D.)«' it was originally about 12' deep, but Sit 
dyed Ahmad founder of the M. A. 0. College, 

Aligarh, while he was Muneif at Fatehpur Sikri, 
caused it to be filled up to its present level and 
plaatered the new fioor with chtmam. Gxoavations 
in the tank in 1908*04 disolosed the fact that the 
present floor of the tank waa fake. • 

Badayfinl says« that in 986 A. H. (1578*79 A. D.) 
a visited Fateffpur Sikri and oUimod that he 

ooold ooastniot such a house in the water that eue 
could plnnge into the water and enter the ^ouse with¬ 
out the water penetrating it. Conseqaently a tank 
was couBtrucSed in the courtyard of the paUce, 20 
gtu s< 3 uare and 3 gcz deep, and in it a dtone cell was 
built with a high tower on the roof and steps an all the 
four aide*. Tljo MHmU pretentions, however, proved 
• 

* ifunM&^u.<>7'A0drr^ t«zt, p. iOl. ^ 

» * AfunfojA«Mt.r.7<iisan^. P«r«iaa tfzt, VoI.Jf. pp. 2e4*e5. 
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i lie and Ke fled away and seen no more.^ But 
tbe AnCp Ta2&y, or KapSr Tal3o as it is mentioned 
by Jahangir in bis Memous, was flHed with gold, silver 
and copper coins w*orth 3i,48,4fl>000 ^bicb wero 
distribcted to the poor and needy. ^ It w*as in the 
Daulat-K^ana-f-Anflp Talao that in 983 A. H. (IS7B-78 
A. DO, according to 'Abdu‘l-Qadir Badiyuol, Mlrsa 
Sulaiman, the seini-Independeat governor of Bada^- 
eban, was entertained by Akbar who seated hiin by 
his side on the throne and introduced bis son (probably 
Prince Salim) to him. 

In the centre of the tank ie a platform crowned by 
a raised seat approached by foor caosewaya supported 
on abort pillars. The balustrade round the platform in 
modem. The tank, now dependent on the rams forita 
supply, was onginally filled direct from the water-works 
near the Elepbanl Qate and kept dean by means of 
an overflow the outlet of which is on the north aide 
and can be traced aloi^ the east side of the P aphnl-tur 
Court to thc^Tank artbe back of the IHwan-l‘OM< 

To the aouth-eaat of the tank is a cbamber with 
remain^ of floral paintings upon^the walls. It is called 
th^ ‘ painted chamber' by Mr. Smith, Though the 
paintings ^re much decayed, the poppy, the tulip, 

^ Same 17 yetrs later in tbo ^th year et Akbar's reign 
GQinl did conatniet aacli a pond at Laliortrazui Ulr Qaidar, 
tbe riddla*writ«a, feud the data of ita eonstreetiea ia the vorda 
^ (TteteK? of tfaVt® ‘AH) lOOS A. H. (IW3-M 

Wo read of azv>tb**r water )*a]aoe built in tl.r. reiga of Jahingb* 
by ijakfn 'Al! of GfUs wbem the Emperor raiwd te th^r rank ef 
9,000 after be hiul Aiaiitd im anbaci)seuuH chAbber with n bsnd 
of hb <ourUera(2'uR<fc'(*JaAdn^rr, Peeviae («a>, p. 73). 

* Peniaa teat. p. 260. 
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the Toae and tbe Cbina ^mood c&Q be e&^y reeog’ 
Dued unoDgst them. It ie generally known aa th^ 
Lower Bcdfoom of the Emperor and Bometimee the 
more general name of Mahal ia aleo given to it. 
Out4dde the room to the east u placed a very big 
BROEBN BOWL of stone which probably formed the 
reservoir of some fountain. 

Lowek ErwIboae. 

Behind the painted ohamber is another room tradi* 
tiooally known as the residence of a Hindtl priest 
attached to Akbar’e court. Projecting from the south 
wall of it and raised about V above the ground is a 
platform upon which, it is said, he used to perform 
his devotions. The roof of the* chamber is supported 
on square shafts some of them minutely carv^ after 
the pattern of the carvings in the Turkish Sult&na’s 
house. In the south wall of the chamber is a doorway 
which leads into the courtyard olltside at the other 
end of which is the DaftaT'j^j^na (or Record office). 
The couitien and offichUs entered by this door sod 
passed along a broad passage formerly screened of 
from the quadrangle of the Mahal tc^ Akber’s 
glfwabg&h above. 

Tradition seems at fault in aecribing the chamber 
with the platform to a HiiidQ priest. Th^ probabUity 
is that the platform was used by the Emperor bimseU 
who showed bis /ace every morning from the window, 
or Dar^n Jharoka, to the people aesembled in the 
court below. This is corroboiatod by the fact that 
it is in the same vertical line with the Azri^ Jharoka 

•* 4 
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* fco the south-east of the Up^r Khwabgah. The Empe> 
or, it is presumed, would occupy one of the two rooms 
accordinf* as the season changed (Pla^ IV).^ 

, TJppsR KhwAboah. 

A staircase to the south of the tank leads up to the 
Upper KhwabgSh. or “ Sleepiog Chamber a small 
room about 14' square and suRouuded by a 'Verandah 
covered by a roof wrought on the exterior in imitation 
of tiles. Judging of what remains of the colour deco¬ 
ration upon its walla it must have been one of the most 
highly ornamented buildings in the city. 

Origicelly the whole room was decorated from top 
to bottom with beautiful colour oniainentatlon contain¬ 
ing couplets coraposeerby Fai^i in praise of the room. 
Most of the decoration is decayed now, but a few paint¬ 
ings and inscriptions still remain. In each side of the 
room is a door witl^ a window opening above closed on 
the outsider by pierced screens. The aides of the win¬ 
dows M ere decorated with paintings. The recesses seen 
in tlie inner walls wore originally Ailed in with stone 
tettioes. The dailo round tin? insylc of the chamber is 
tUvidfnl panels enclosed bv fUt borders which 
continue up the angles of the room aud aroond the 
doors and windows where Persian coi^lete eulogising 
the room ahd its royal occupants are inscribed. Some 
of the verses were lestor^ together with other 
decoration works by the Arohseological Department 
iu 1S93-94. 

At one ^ime there was a painting in each panel of 
th^ wainscoting, but unfortunately portiozis of t#o 
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only are now Co be seen, ^he cue on the west wnll 
represents a flat-ioofcd bouse with some person looking 
down upon sja fiqfn it. The other on the north wall 
bears a boating scene and is somewhat better pre¬ 
served. The drawing is muoh defaced put the faces 
of some of the persoue in the hoat> the ntast, tho rig¬ 
ging and the sails can bo traced. Thu figures are oare- 
fully drawn and particular attention has been paid to 
the faces which have been so well finished that the 
work looks like that of a rainiaturo painter. Traces 
of another boat appear on the right of the drawing. 

Bseidc the window over the north door is a painting 
representing (as Mr. Smith says) ** the Cliincse idea of 
BuddliA as Yamantaka condemning the onemivs of 
Buddbiam to tho nether work! ”. From what wo 
know of Akbar^B clxaractsr it is not tn any way im¬ 
possible that he should have Buddhist pictures about 
fiis hod-roora and hfr. Smith supposed tho drawing to 
he fi copy of tiie Ohinose original, 

On tho north side of tho window over ^o eastern 
doorway is another picture representing a took cave 
in which is an angel holding a child in his arms. This 
probably refers to the ntiraoulous birth of Frinoo Sallnl? 
afterwards Emperor Jahangir. * 

Tho votaudah vras also decorated with paintings but 
only a smoU fragment now remains on tho north side. 

Tho frescoes in tho Kliwabiffth as wellhs those in 
the “ painted chamber ” and Maryam’s House were 
varnished over ia 1693 in order to preserve thorn from 
furthef irretrievable decay. 

To the south of the 2£hwabgah is a low platform with 
a* window or Dar^n Jkaroka lookutg towards th^ 
. c2 
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south. Thfi pktform see^ to h&Te originally been 
shaded by a canopy under vhich tha hing used to take 
bis seat every morning to show bis {&ce te the people 
(eailed “ Dar^aniyas" by BadayflaJ) who would 
neither wash their faces nor rinse their month nor eat 
or drink anything until they had seen the Empeior^s 
face. 

The ^wabgah appears to hare been originally 
connected with the Turkish BuJtana's house, Maryam’s 
house and Jodh Bai’s palace by a closed passage 
since pulled down. A part of viaduct, however, etQl 
exists and leads to the Pan^ Mahal 


Pa23Ce Mahal. 

One of the nfbst interesting buildings at Fatehpur 
Sikri is a curiously built open pavilion of dve stories, 
each storey being UDallec than the one upon which it 
stands, till at lastwonly a small kiosk supported on 
four slender columns forms the uppermost door. This 
is the Fanch Mahal (Flats V). ^Opinions differ as to the 
origin and ob}eot of this carious boilding. Some main- 
Ain that it was designed as a place for the Muanin to 
call for jAayors at the appointed hours; others tbinlc 
that it was intended for banging a large bell at the 
highest pobt to announce to the citiseol the functional 
hours of the court; still others believe that from it 
Akbar^used to survey the surrounding country. Ob« 
viously however it was intended as a plskce for recreation 
and pastime, where the Emperor sitting in the bpper- 
most kjosk^enjoyed the fresh ait of the evening and 
t]}e moon*ljgbt during summer nights, the ladies oT 
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the bouMhold occupying sdata loi7dt dova with * 

probablj* cuxtaina of net work bung over arches to 
admit of free air and a full view of the countr/, or 
possibly it*may«have been used exclusively by the 
ladiee. The entire design is supposed to have been 
copied from tbe plan of a Buddhist vthSra although 
4 or 6 storeyed Buddhist vibaras did not exist in 
northern India in the days of Akbar. The ground 
floor contains 84 columns, ths first 06, the second 20, 
the third 12 and the fourth or tbe topmost only 4. 
On the south'east angle is a small private entrance horn 
the Khas Mahal. 

The ground floor was divided up into a number of 
cubicles by means of stone screens stretching from 
eolnmn to column. TIm ceiling was crudely decorated, 
probably in later times, in white colj^ur and many of 
tbe stone beams are ornamented with bosses. A stair* 
oaao on tlio south-west comer leads to the upper storeys. 

The first floor is divided into 24 bays, and the open 
epacss between the columns were filled in with screens. 
Each of tbe 66 columns on ths floor is varied in the 
omamenteiion of its cap and base as well as in ito 
mouldings or other embellishments, so that the eyp 
flnds an infinite variety of detail to feast u|}oq. The 
shafts of the quartette of oolonins on the north-west 
angle are carved spirally with lotus buds at the tops 
and the caps are ornamented with plants, etc. On the 
capital of one of the pillars may bo secu a tree from 
which.a man is picking fruit and it has been suggested 
that ^hc capitaf comes from some Buddhist temple; 
but this Is highly improbable as the mouldings on the 
necking .are purely Saracenic. Some of *the figures 
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• carvi on the columns hav« been destroyed or i^artly 
de&ced. The columns on the other floors are quite 
plain. 

The parapets form the exterior oriamcnfletion of the 
palace. Each floor seems to have been or^nally 
enclosed by rftone screens, nnd it is from this oirciuns- 
tance that one would be inclined to think that the 
Panch Matal was used by the ladies of the hiran. 

A strong Hindu influence pervades the whole 
bmlding, particularly in the construction of the various 
floors and the carving on the brackets. 


ShipI KrtAXA (Hoapital). 

On the north of the Panch Mabai is a large open 
court, on two ^es of which were two buildings said 
to have been used as the Hospital; now only a part 
of ene of them remains. But its eloae proximity to 
the Imperial Zanana and the fact that the so- 
called building has so epacions a court 

which is, at the same time, provided with a double 
gateway and a guard-room to suggeat that it 

yas either used as servants* quarters or perhaps as 
parking |irea for the palanquins or carriages of the 
lady visitors to the Itoyal haram. 

The building had a gabled roof and .was divided up 
by partitioiis into cubicles, some of which are stQl 
standing, In front was a spacious verandah covered 
by a flat roof carried on stone pillars. The roof Is 
ooDstniuted of solid slabs of stone wroi^ht igto an 
exquisite panelled ceiling on the underside and carved 
in ImitatlcA) of tiles on the outer side. Around tl^e 
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doors and windows ornamental borders were painted' 
m red and white. Pegs for hanging clotl^ea, etc., were 
let into the walls on both aides of the doors aixd recesses 
and the few that^stiU remain ere carved with the buaU 
of animals. If used as a hospital at all, it was in all 
likelihood set apart for the uso of courtiera and their 
families and the attendants of the Royal palaces as 
it is too near the tandna palaces. A hospital for the 
use of the general public could not have been so email 
and at the same time erected ao close to the znnSiui 
(juartora. There must have been some public hoapitals 
at Patch pur flikri, but they have all disappeared. 


Mary Ail- kMCothI (Marjam's Homko). 

To the south of the hospital is Jlaryaiu’s palace, 
also known as the Malmn or*‘ Golden Hoiwe " 

becauatj of the profu^-o gildiciK which emre its 

exterior and interior (Piate VI). Act><>rdiiiK to Keene, 
the <K5f.ut>ant of the house was fluilAna Salima Begani, 
daughter of Bibur^s daughter. Gulrukh or Gulharg and 
widow of Bairum who marriwl Akhar in IR61.' 

Othera a.ssign it to Akbar's RajpQt wife, Maryam 
ZamonT,* the mother of the heir-apparent. Some ‘bf 


• Wuulbook U> Afffo. p, i2S8s K««Sjre«-.Va«.i (LouHoti. JM#). 

JS-mSnl or Morysniu..^ 5?srrrtnt '’Vhr 

U£ti ftt sit'* nU't* PM I jimii* l» tvx kanwn t" 

2i..^V.Muhkr iit HAjM BU.4rA ^7 

ft&<l AkSor nu»rrU«a lii r fU »u A.H. A. U,). 

S?c niu«t MVVpcwifyun^Ua «i«li Mnrynin ’Jl® 

K.L. i Akh.t’s lOother, lUm\>U BanO IWani. »•* BlochWwn ■ 

p. SAI, He*., l*rr^lnut»*xT.t<hw by A- S. 

^writUc. pp. 1^37-il. 
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* the Cbrirtien writeiB wf that Maryam wae a Christian 
queen of Ahbat, but in the absence of historical support 
DO faith can be placed in the atatement. ^ Abu-l-Fazl, 
the court histonao of Ahbar, makee ?io mention of the 
Emperor having ever married a Chnstian lady whereas 
the other contemporary authors and even later his- 
toriase are equally silent on the point. The story 
seems to have originated in the fact that Jahang^s 
m o th er who was the daughter of Baja Bihara Mai, 
a Ka^sAha Rajput, had the title (not the name) of 
MaryamO'Z-Zamsni which when translated means 
" Mary of the age The name or the title is by no 
means uncommon even today amongst the Muham¬ 
madans who revere the memory of Vir^ Maty, the 
mother of Jesus, just as mudi as the memory of 
other pious ladies mentioned in the Bible or the 
Quisu. 

The story has gained weight from the existence of 
a very indistinct painting on a panel over a doorway 
on the west ^e of Maryam’s house which is stated 
by the guides to represent the " Annunc^ion*’. 
Another picture in the Khwab'^h represents an angel 
hplding a child in bis arms and therefore might also 
be regarded as such. In either case wbat the picture 
actus lly Mas meant to represent is a speculation based 
on its appearance and too much significance should not 
be attadied to these decorative details. 

On the ground floor of Maryam’s House are four 
rooms, an oblong one running north to south and three 
smaller ones tunning at right angles to it at the south 
end. Over these latter ones axe three others from 
which a st^-«ase leads to the flat roof surmounted,. 
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hy an opon pavilion cArric4 on 8 square coliunna used* 
for slsepiDg purposes in summer sights. On three 
sides of the bouse are open verandahs protected hj a 
deep drip'S^oe tupporced on massive brackets, some 
of them carved. On one of the four braokets sui* 
mounting the pillar at the north-west* corner of the 
verandah is carved a figure which seems that of lUma, 
an moamatioQ of V^qQ. Rama is attended hy 
HanQin&n and stands upon a lotus bud holding a bulb 
of the saered plant in one hand and hie bow in the 
other. Above the figure is a band of iClrrmuMos, 
and below it is a border of Brahmanl duoks. Another 
bracket is ornamented witii a couple of elephants and 
a third with a pair of geese. Most of the sculptures 
are in a very decayed condition. 

The verandah walls as well* as tito ixinor walls of 
the room were richly painted with frescoes. In some 
instances the drawing was spirited and well done, and 
the colouring, judging from what remains, rich and 
refined. As is well known, Akba? took great interest 
in painting. From his earliest youth he showed a 
great predilection for the art and never failed to give 
it every encouragement, looking upon it “ as a meaqs 
both of study and of amusement^”. a 

The frescoes on the walls are said to represent the 
chief events o^Firdausl’s poem, the ^lah Nfcme*. Moat 


» Blocbmuui’s iU-i -lfrSnrf, ^'ol. I, pp 107*8. 

■ akbsr VM « srnc ni fine vt and lileraturc aoU, accord* 

iafi Ut MoJla 'AMud.Qldir BadlyCnJ, the Emperor had much fsftpy 
U> At^haSnimd and tbs SWy of Anir ffamw wbioh bt got tra*u- 
ortUd'^ euftant oaUifraphiata ia aetmttyn Ja 

and ipoBtmaeh gold ic TUuHrallag them (Arvidoii^-f*roirtr«ai, 

Peratan tdit, Vol II, p- tSO). 
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* of tLeiu are now in a d^yed state aa no steps until 
reoeatlp were taken to preserve them. The atone 
beams of the verandah roof were also gilde<l and 
inscribed with couplets composed hf FaizI, the poet* 
laureate of Akbar’s court. 

The chief paintings to be noticed are the ao*caIled 
** Annunciation on the north-west side of the house, 
a few on the verandah posts and one inside tbe 
room. 

On tlxe outside wall various scenes are depicted: 
on the east side is a tournament, on the north a hnn^ 
ing scene and so on. The pieia of tbe verandah were 
also painted and on some floral designs and remains 
of elephant fights are still to he eeen. Several pilas¬ 
ters and pillars are painted with trees, birds, etc. The 
drawings ate well done; indeed one would hardly 
expect Indian artists of the I6th century capable of 
such reproductions. The frescoes have several times 
been white washed ^nd subjcctod bo such injudicious 
renovations that most of the paintings were scraped 
off along with the lime wash that covered them. Var¬ 
nish has subsequently been applied to prevent fading. 
Inside th^rooni, ui a large recess in (he southern wall, 
are two largo size figures the style ami technique of 
which shows Cbincse influence. . 


The Kitchen. 

To the south-east of tlie building is an oblong struc¬ 
ture built 0 ^ stone elaborately carved with zigzag lines 
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&nd other oro&ments. lu is relftted to have hnn tha" 
kitchen attached to the house. 

For many years the public had no free accesa to this 
beautiful place which was reserved for the officers of 
the Public Works Departnicnt and was also uso<I for 
residential purposes by tho District Engineer; hot in 
1905 it was evacuated and hrouglit under tho protect 
tion of the Archeological Department. 


JonH BXIA pALACfi. 


Regarded by aoins m the resWcnco of Maryamu-r- 
ZanmnT, the mother of tlic heir-eppnrcnt, it wan pfo^ 
bably built by Akbar for hiu daughUT-in-Iaw, a daughter 
of Bija Bhagw&n Din who maitiei Jah&nglr in 993 
A. H. (158B A.D.) and gave birth to Sultfimx-n-NisA 
Begam and Prince ^or hia onother rkugliter- 

in-law, Jmtat Onafiinl or Jodh Baf, daughtor of lUja 
Ddai Singh of Jodhpur, who wfliTnierrlec^ to Jah&ngtr 
in 994 A.H. (15S6'6 A.D.) and bore him Prince 
JOjurram, afterwards Rmperop ^fih Jahan*. But as 
Fatehpur Sikri was abandoned in 168C it ie prohajjlo 
that the palace was never occupied for a long time by 
tho Ifidy for whom it was intended. 


■ .IniUi B5i. ftffrn uf »» ‘Hf ui/i«h«T *t JB)id2ivlr. wab 

^lyhtawifLHiKhUuuhKroJMotho UfijAof JjjiA 

moti>c of 1»nnn> ^umun anU %wh-nI(i<| Jutfjit Gu.aTnorGu4j|iJ, 
SiadiM in I02«*A. TI. (ieiS-J» A. !>.} Hi" mnU-cr, Nm^wu m 
Marvamu.a-ZainSnl- waa «lRUB)it«T of IfSJa Jilb*»4 Mb) |b KaOhh- 
Kiipi't) AoclAHni nf lUija Miti *^inah (vi«lc Tuzuk-t-JuMnytri, 
pJrAlmi V«xt; pp. *n«18 of Imrf-Iuclion. and y>. 7-B, hjhI SSS t 

• fiiogmpkietil liiiHuitftr!/, \>. i on*.). 
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» It xs tlie largest and tbe*moBt important of all the 
domeatio bnildinga gracing Akbai’s capital (Plate VII). 
A close and etriking reacmblance eicjata between this 
palace and the Jahangirl Mahal in the^Fort, Agra. The 
ftee nae of lintel and bracket and the total absence of 
arch and timber mark both alike and tbe beE and chain 
ornament is freelj carved on the piers. 

The building ia fall of interest and deserves careful 
study. It is complete in itself and its plan will be 
iuteresting as showing the internal arrangement of a 
typical IndooMnhami^an palace of the latter half of 
the 16tb century. 

The palace consists of a large open quadrangle on 
the four ^es of which are suites of six^C'Storeyed 
rooms with doublo*stotfyed blocks in the centre and 
comers to break* the s^-line. The central block on 
the east ^de forms a vestibule to the main entrance 
of tbe building and that opposite it was used as Psitatz 
Chapbl, wl^Jst thosa on the north and south probably 
served as sitting and sleeping rooms. 

Juttii^ out from the soutlf external wall of the 
b^uigarethe Private Baiss of the palace approach* 
sd from t^o quadrangle by two narrow passages in the 
sides of the central south block. Each set consists of 
an open court in the middle with small ^oms on one 
or two sides used as LATaiif&s and on the east a small 
TcfizjsB Baie. The palace quadrangle is Bagged with 
stone slabs diagonaUy arranged. Around the sides are 
drains to carry off the rain water and in the centre is 
a small 8toi7E Taj^k said to have ooctaloed the sacred 
Tuifi plant- • . 

• 
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Staircases in the sides oi the central blocks lead to 
the roof. The blocks are surmounted hj long chambers^ 
two of which (on the north and south) are covered by 
roofs of stone ^erlaid with b]ue*tiles. The upper 
room at the oortb aide of the northern block la aaid 
to have been used as a Bininq Ttoou, and it ia interest 
ing to note that ita walls are panelled after a style 
prevalent in England about the same time, vts., during 
the Elizabethan period. A (]oor*way le ad s from the 
roof Into a Urge apartment on the north enclosed by 
opes eoreena fl-nH known as the Hawa Ma^al which 
cvsrlcoks MaryamU Garden. A staircue on the west 
elds lepda to ^e Vianucr connecting Jodh B&rs palace 
with the Hiran Mlu&r. 

The Hawa Ma^al or Win^Palooc " was probably 
. exclusively meant for the ladles or the $aram who 
could enjoy full view of the surrounding country and 
the palace gardens without being seen, the stone lat¬ 
tices enclosing the outer sldoe ‘afford protection 
from the sun and rain, and at the aame time admitting 
of free vantiUtion. « 

The flat roofs of the single storeyed rooms surrouii4‘ 
ing the courQ^ard of Jodh Bit's palace wese used aa 
promonades by the inmates of the palace, and to 
secure comple^ privacy the outer walls were built high 
to act as screens. - 

The comer rooms of the first floor are covered by 
domes in which are some exquisite medallions unfbr* 
tunat^ly coated over with whitewash. Traces of 
coloured decoration may be seen on the walls and 
around tbe bases of the domes. , * 


f 
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' Tbe oxtexioT facades of buildiDg aco piaiQ anu 
severe to » degree. Four domes, however, covering 
the apartinente at the corners of the bi^lding with 
haachfonxo balconioa projecting from'\hcii upper ends 
add much to the general effect of the design. 

The entranch to the palace on the east is simple but 
well proportioned. It was jcalousi/ guarded by trusted 
soldiers and eunuebs after the established custom of 
the east. As a nils, tbe inside of the htrrm was guarded 
by solter, loyal aad active women, tbe most trust¬ 
worthy of them being placed lu charge of the apart¬ 
ments of the Emperor. 

On the left of the entrance is a small building which 
probably served as the Guaiii>-soubb. Between it and 
tlie n'sll on tbe right of the entrance there was a screen 
hiding the entrance to fbe palace and making it private. 
It was QoibrtuQately pulled down some 10 years ago. 

The VuoucT referred to above (p. 87) is carried oif 
piers and arches an^ is surmoanted with domed kiosks 
at intervals. It is screened to allow the court ladles to 
pass unseen by it from one buildij^ to another. It 
commences at Jodh Bifs Palace and traversing 
IFaryam's Garden and Hithi Pol it is supposed to have 
ended jifthe Hlran Mlnar where the ladies of the 
imperial hiratu went to view tbe sports and tourna¬ 
ments. “ 


XxavAJi-KA'CflAMAN fMatyam’s Garden).. 

To north of Jodh Bafs palace is a Mn^al Garden, 
known as the hlarvam-ka- Cha man. measuring some 
92'-8"x62'-8". Originally enclosed by a wall it was 
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mt^ded for the exclusive ifte of tlie Emperor and the 
UcUes of his seraglio. It is eomotimes assigned to 
Sul^na Salima Begem, daughter of B^bur’a daughter 
Guliuj^ Bcgain, ^ho married Akbar in 1561 after the 
death of her hrat husband, Baimm ^an gii&nd- 
^&nen. Its fbot*paths were paved with atone while 
shallow water obannola bordering then] were connected 
with Waterworka. A channel ninning ccntmlly north 
and south passes beneath a stone pavilion nfc the north 
end and falls into a beautiful little tank close to it on 
the nortli and known as the Mat^cD^i Tdl, The little 
tank was discovered during the course of removing 
heaps of debris by Mr. Smith in 1891. 

tlAO[iqKHl Tai. (Fish Tank). 

Measuring D''9*x2'*ir, the surface of (he water is 
reached on the east and west by tlirco steps. On the 
south is a amnU w'aterfall while on the nurtli there are 
fourteen niches, 6}'x7' in which* nceonl^ng to Sa*ld 
Al^mad*, lamps of variegated colours were lighted to 
add to the charm waterfall. Fis)\cs of various 
colours were kept in it, and with gold rings in their 
noss the tiny sportive creatures were a source of con- 
siderabla enjoyment to the ladies. 

Maaf AM'KA-^AVS (Maryam's Tank). 

At the Bonth^east comer of Maiyani's Garden is a 
swimnting tank traditionally aasignod to Maryam. 
Mcasiiring 26 feet square and 4 feet deep with the 

roof 8' 10' high carried on stone'pillars, the I/am was 

# 

• JlAir-i-A tltarx, p. U1. 
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' orijiiin&U^ enclose^^ by scrc«09 aod the ladies of the 
royal haram probably took their bath here in summer. 

6!rbal’s House/ 

To nortb-wCst of Jodh Bif s palace in a courtyard 
is a beautiful buildiop, known as Baja Birbal’e boose, 
one of the moat noted palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and 
splendidly carved both inside and out. 

Raja Birbal was a poor Brahmin Bhat or minstrel 
but very ' clear-beaded and remarkable for his power of 
apprehension *. His real name was bfabe^ Das. He 
came from Kalpi and soon after Akbar’s accession 
presented himself at the Royal court where his ready 
wit soon made him a personal favourite of the Emperor. 
His Hindi verses were^rouch appreciated and he was 
made a Ktsbi Bai or the Hindi Poet Laureate. Later 
he was given the title of Raja, and by his wit and ability 
he rose to the po^tloQ of a minister of the kii^dosL 
He was very dear to Akbar who had him constantly 
by his side. Most of his time was spent at court but 
he was sometimes employed oil pohticai missions also 
tihich he generally fulfilled with success. 

In the 4th year of Akbar’s reign Zain ^an £oka 
who was fighting against the Yusuf ZsJs in Bijor and 
Sawad happened to ask for reinforcementa. Birbal and 
Abu-t-Fafl both offered their services. The matter 
was decided by lot, and mneh against the Emperor's 
wish it fell on the former. So Birbal. had to he sent 
together with Abu«l-Fa^. Tho campaign was 

badly conduct^ ami “ Birbal and nearly 6,000 im* 
perialists were killed during the retreat—the' severest 
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•defe&t tibat Akb&r’fi umy ayet Axiffoied Akbar bdd 
A regular mourning irbon the oe«a c4 Btrbara death 
Teaobed him and bia grief waa for a long time inconaol- 
able. Bfrbrtl \ras the only HindQ who bad aubacribad 
1io bia new rcUgion^ the Divtn^ MonothtUm ”, 

The question as to whom this beautiful bouse was 
biult for has involved a good deal of controveray. 
•Some assign it to Bija Birbara fictitious daughter who 
is said to have been a wife of Akbar. But the facts 
that AbU'!'Fa;I> tha wclhknown hietorisn of Akbar's 
time, baa uot mentioned her name in the list of the 
Bmperor’a wives and that he could never have omitted 
such an important alliance go a long way to disprove 
she tmdition. 

Abu*l-Fasl does apeak of the erection of a houao 
by Aicbai for RAja BTrbal in WO A* H. (1582 A.D,), 
but it has not so for beeu indeutified with ptcciaion. 
On tlio monument under notice, however, an insorip- 
tion in Hindi was discovered by Mr. B. W. Smith on 
the capital of a pilaster on the ‘Vest fafadc of the 
building staling that it was erected in Samvat 1029 
•(1572 A.D.), t.e., 10 yOira before the date given by 
Abu-l“Fe*l and just at the ^me when the zanSna 
palaces were being coustruoted. It bein^ the year of 
Akbar's marriage to the daughter of Raja Kaliyin 
Mai of Bikanw,* the palace may well be assigned to 
her rather than to Raja Dirbal whoso living so close 
to the haruM appears to be doubtful. Though now 
open on all sulcs^ it was originally provided with stone 
screens. 

^ • ifvs«iJAo&w><-7’tfirf/r44, p«rw*n teat, Vol. U, p^JSa. 
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^ TKc building ts doobl^ BtoreTed stnictuie staodic^ 
OQ a large coccxeta platform carried on pillars and 
arches of rough iriaaoiir 7 bnilt up from the ravme 
below. On the ground floor are fouMoomS, each about 
16' square, and two entrance porches, and on the upper 
storej, reached bj two staircases in the south-west 
and north-east comers, are two square chambers placed 
comer-wise. Although square in plan, the upper rooms 
are corered with domes. The ceflings of the lower 
rooms are moat ezquiBitel 7 carved, idso the walls of 
both the lower and upper rooms. 

The variety of designs eortching the walls and pilas¬ 
ters, both ixkside and outside the house, is marvcUous, 
and shows that the artiraas employed were thoroughly 
conversant with geometry and the principles of ara¬ 
besque design, hb. Eeene in hia description of Bitbafa 
house says “ It would seem as if a Chinese ivory carver 
had been employed on a Cyclopean monument." 

On the exterior of the buildii^ the Hindfl bracket 
and the Muhammadan arch are combined with pleasing 
effect. 

On the north-west side of t>.e house there is a small 

r bled buildup which, according to some, served as 
privat^ hospital for the inmates. There were long 
and high purdoA walls on the north, south and west 
sides of the house, but they have all bc|a pulled down. 
It is important to remember that originally the j^ai 
Mab^ and the Turkish Sultana's house were separated 
from hfaiyam's house, Jodh Bai’s palace and the 
neighbouriog buildings by a high wa3i since r^oved 
making two separate enclosures connected by a doorway. 
Under the British rule, Birbai’s House was utili 2 ed for 
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Teaid«DC« of Diatrict ctfficers and after the Sfutin^ 
of 1857 waa TMorved for tbo use of inspoc^g ofRcera 
taid diatb^isbod gaosto. In 190S it was ovacuatod 
and made over the Arobeologioal Department and. 
the modern additions wore removed. 


KaoIna Masjid (Gem Mosque). 

Having seen all the Ro^al palaces the visitor will 
now Sod his way to the interesting tower, called the 
Hiran Mrn&r, via Napna Masjid, Pol (or Elephant 
Gate) and Caravan Suai. 

A little to the north-west of the aon&M garden is a 
small mosque oalled the KagTna Masjid. It is said 
to have heon ereoted for the use of the ladies of the 
Imperial haram and was aurrounde4 by high 'pvrdaK 
walls since removed. To southwest of tho mosque* 
and just in front of tho AlmS'housc for Uindas are the 
Btahles Stables, p. 00). 

• • 

Lakoab ^kua (Alms'house). 

At the baek of the mosque is a smaU hangar 
or Alms-house. To the north-west of tbis^is anotiler 
small alms-house of about the same dimensions and. 
design. The one at the hack of the mosque was pro¬ 
bably set apart for Muhammadans and the other for 
EindOs. Mulls ‘Ahdu-l-Qadir BadayQn! * mentions the 
construction of places for feeding the poor? one of 
them meant for Muhammadans being called Khairwra 
and*the other for Hindfls called Dhormpura. Some, 
of Abu-l-Parrs people were put in eba^eof them. 

• * 

• if«flMg&4tv*/>7VuSnttr PmieB teat, Vol. U. p. S24. ^ 
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* On leaving the Nagioa 4£osquo the visitor ahould 
proceed to the Elephant Gate, the Waterworlcs and the 
liiran Minat, which are situated a little io^ the north, 
and then return to the Royal palace^ The main road 
passes through the Hath! Pol described below and 
leads down to the Obsat Artificial Lake, about 
0 miles long by 2 miles wide (now dry), which once 
formed the north*west defence of Fatehpur Sikri. The 
water of Khari Nadt was obstructed and the dam thus 
built suppUed water to the entire locality and the 
palaces on tho ridge. 

SARVTAB-^At^A. 

To the left of the Elephant C^ate is a simple square 
towefEke building, commonly called the KabUtar 
Kiana. or Pigeon Hoase, but generally supposed by 
western writers to have served the purpose of a maga> 
nine. Some people call it the stable for Akbar’s favourite 
elephant, Harun (lit. restive), which is said to hare 
been buried* under'the Hixan Minar, but in fact the 
originsl purpose of the building is unknown so far. 
That AJcbar was fond of pigeons and kept a large 
number of thorn is evident from the Ain<-Ai^aTl* 
But beyo^ troditioa there is no reliable authority for 
calling tho building a house for the royal pigeons. It 
is square in plan and the walls of the strqpturo are more 
than 10 feek m thickness coated with plaster, about 
d' thick, and they have a decided batter which is a 
characteristic of the Pathan buildings. 

HatrI Pol (Elephant Gate). 

The Elephant Gate derives its name &om .the 
cumstance that two ooloesal elepbants of stone originally 
« * .frii'i'Aiearr, 7ol. 1, pp. 2ls.JS. 
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stood on high ^destals outside the gftte with tiieir* 
trunin interlocking over the keystone of the aicbw&y. 
They seem ^ to have been broken subsequently and 
only a portion of the animals now renuLuis. On the 
sides of the gate are Ouatds* Chambers placed on a 
broad plinth. 


SanoIk Burj (Stone Tower). 

Adjoining the HathI Pol is the Sangln Burj, or Stone 
Tower. It is a grand bastion said to have been the 
coiomenoement of the fortihcatioos whloh were never 
oomploted owing to the saint ^aiyi Salim fihi^tl’s 
disapproval. But nothing is to be found in the authen¬ 
tic records of history in support of this tradition. On 
the north-east aide of tho tower was a^llery by which 
the Burj was fornieriy connected with ^e Hitht Pol 
According to MulU ‘Abdud-Qadir BadayQnT”, it was in 
this tower that the iUuetrious Mkza'SuIaim&p. Oovenior 
of Bada khsh an. was acoommodatod when he visited 
Fatehpur Sikri in the ye%p 983 A.H. (1576-76 A.D.) The 
same authority mentions that probably for some time 
the Tower was used as the Naqqsr £h^«or Musio 
Gallery whence the Royal musiciaos playM. This 
Naqqar however, must not be coofoundod with 

the one noticed above (p. U) which anqpuncod the 
arrival and departure of the Emperor, eto. The 
Naqq&r Khana under notice was probably used when 
the Emperor played Q^/Kigan or Polo near the Hiran 
Minar Vor, as stated by Abu-1-Fasl, ** when a ball ia 

• 

* * P«ni»Q t«xt, Ycl. 1^ p. 21$. . « 
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aiiven to tte (01 the pillfta marking the end of the 
plATground) the naqqSra is beaten so that aU that e» 
(ax and near may know (how the game is proceeding). 


DApoOflA'KA'MAKiif (Daroj^a’e Honae). 

A little to the weat of the Sangin Buii aw the 
of the buildings, commonly called the Daro^a-ka- 
Mekin, or the Daro|h»-ka-Hamman. The Dixojia 
was in charge of stables and manager of the caravan- 
aarai and, according to Abu-l-FaU, he was designated 
“ Anln-i-KofioSnsarai 


, CAB)LVA9*SAaAl. 

Continuing down the road leading to the Hiian 
Minat the visitor will notice on his left the Caravan- 
earai conasting of a^arge court, 212 'surrounded 
by cloistera in which merchants and travellers rested 
secure with their rich stuffe, h^rsea, etc. It was hew 
that Malik Maa‘fld, the famous Persian merchant, 
put up with his wards—the infant aiihru-n-Nisa 
(better known to the world afterwards as the Empress 
>Jut Jahan) and her miserable father, lErra ^iyS.^, 
who later to« to the h^est post in the'Mu^al court. 
Formerly the south-east side was 3 atories high, but 
the grekter part of the sucocasive tiers of domed ebam- 
bers have fallen down. ' 


i Ponian t«st| Vol. 1, p. 216. 

i Ah-i’AHart. Banian test, Vol. I. p. 241. 
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BIoU (Stepped w^). 

On the north of the road described above (p. 4i) la 
A large oi^ stepped well, which formed part of 

the waterworks describe below. The diameter of the 
well is about 22*'6' and it :s protected bjr an octagonal 
structure anrroiinded by chambers. 


Klit^arsA'i'^BiusAx! (Waterworks). 

The machinery for lifting the water was put in the 
«de chambers where mauivc stone beams that used 
to support the axle of a Persian-wbeel may atill be 
seen. On the south of the well runs an aqueduct by 
wLiclv water was conducted into a reservoir by the 
side of the toad with donwd cfambess on either side. 
Prom this leservoir it was again lifted to another weli 
or tank neat the JlSIkl Pol and thence it flowed through 
a channel to a large tank beneath the wall adjoining the 
eastern aide of the gate. It was again raised on to ^e 
roof of the doisters ingide the HSihl Pol over which 
it flowed by means of channels. They are still traceable 
and lead to some reservoirs in a building near the arched 
gateway. From hers the water was raised to ^e top 
of the gate and dispersed to the vanotts buildings 
by moons of Channels some of which axe still extant. 
The outlet explained above supplied vfeter to the 
buildings on this side of the town, but there was^nother 
ontlet extending from the top of tbs gateway to a 

4 

*The Archsolo^cal Deptftrenit hit I*l«l7 «xt*itsiTa 

cepain to It ssd iu g«a«ral appfftneoc it new Bo«b iuptortC. ^ 
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“tank against a room on north side of the roa^ 
leading from Krbal’s j^alacc to Maryam's house below 
the closed Tiinccr conneotii^ Jodh B^s palace with 
the Biran Minor. It itfss thence caftied to Maryam’* 
bath and then flowed peat the north aidt of Maryam’s 
house into ^e 'Anup TaiSo. 

On the north of this tank was an overflow paeaix^ 
beneath the covered way that cMmnected the Girls' 
Sohool with the Toikish Sultana’s House along the 
east side of the paved Pae^idtUi Court. It went part 
tho Dlwan-i-jOag and beneath the cloister on the 
north and emptied itself into a large tank on the other 
aide. This tank is biiilt on arches by the aide of the 
road leading to the village of Nagar« There waa 
another water supply and one of the large reservoirs 
and wells conneeted ^th it may still be seen near 
the inclined road leading to the Hakm's i^ammam. 


'Huutf MIm^ (Deer Tower). 

Continuing down the road the visitor reaches tho 
Hiran Mioar (or Deer Tower). It is built of red eaud- 
atSne and^ stands on a platform, 72' 3' square and 
7' 10' in height, approached by double flights of steps 
on the north and east sides. Originally there ware 
steps on the .south side also but they have fallen and 
their traces are still to be seen. Bislng from the 
centre of the platform is the tower, 60' S' high, measured 
&om the top of the octagonal base. 3' lO' high, on ^hieh 
it stands. The lower part of the tower, to the height 
of Id ft. from the upper platform, is octagonal, and 
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abova it circular and tapering upwards. The top is* 
crowned by a huge honey-combod capital prodded 
with a prorated stone railing all round. A 
picturesque view^of the aunounding country is to be 
bad from the top of this Miner and, being originally 
connected with the ladies’ quarters by a screened 
Tisduct, it was probably from this tower that the BoyaT 
ladies enjoyed the elephant fights and toumameots 
held in the vast arena below. 

According to Ur. E. Smith, the towor losemblcs tho 
one in the saored courtyard around tbo shrine of ^agrat 
Im&m ^usain at Kaibalg, and be thinks it probable that 
the architect had that tower in view wl^ preparing 
the design. But the Karbalh tower is overlaid with 
tiling while this one is stud^pd with iinitations of 
tusks in stone at regular interval s^a eircurustance 
which has given rise to a tradition that the tower 
was built as a monument to one of Akbar’s favourite 
elephants, HarDn (Ut. restive), wbioh lies buried beneath 
the foundations. Another tradition connected with, 
the tower is thst Akbar^used to shoot antelopes (Hindi, 
Hlran) from its top. 

ydther of the traditions however appqprs to 6o 
reliable. But since a covered way led from the ffaram 
or ZanSva palaces to the tower, it is probable that it 
was originally called ffaram Mlnar, the word Haram 
being afterwards corrupted into Hiran. 

The visitor will now go to Birbal’s house again 
and thence to ^e Grand Cathedral Mosque of Akbar 
at Fatehpur Sikri passing the Stables and the Houses. 
fit AbU'hFaf 1 and Fai^i. * 
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SlABftBg. 

Akbar was vary fond of horses, and his stables in- 
variably contaiaed abont 12,000* hcvaes tJT excellent 
Turhsli, Arab, Persian, Kashmiri and Iraqi breeds. 

A separate pl^e was set apart for the horse dealers 
where they could rest secure from the hardships of the 
weather and from thieves, As a matter of fact there 
were many stables for the Imperial horses at Katehpur, 
each being under the supervision of a DofogAo or 
Snperintendent. This post was held, according to 
ctfcumstances, by officers of the rank of commander 
of 6,000 down to senior AAnils. The stables to the 
south of Birbal’s house aceommodated 110 horees and 
wero meant for the choicest horses favoured by the 
Emperor. • 

lie building is an obbry? open court enclosed on 
three rides by stalls. Formerly the open spaces between 
the piers were closed with stone screens with two 
doorways but none cf them is now left, The mangers 
are formed by recesses in the walls, 

t 

CaUSL STSBlSS. 

r 

On the Cast ride of the horse stables are a series of 
.cavernous rooms, erroneously known as “ Camel 
Stables The presence of the maEks of stone screens 
suggests that'theywere probably “ Grooms’ quarters ”, 
and the«small doors connecting them with the apacious 
stable on the west goes a br^ way to support the view. 

A 

*Ar&*»*ABon, FoHiui text (CakutCa 1872), Vo], I, 

144. Pot p&rtloukn alfoot tb« Imperiri Bvno St»bla», sae^ 
pp, 144.40. « 
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Abu'l'Fasl descnbes how Akbor from th« timo of hia* 
taking ov«r the tti'OB of Governoient showed a great 
likiog foe this auimal and how besides using it for 
general tranepor? and carrying mails he held their 
regular fighta, for which purpose aeveial^choice snitnaU 
were always kept in roadlaeee.^ The stables consist of 
one long dark block divided into baya in length by 
langes of atone pillars carrying the beams of flat 
roof in which there are many small openings for light 
and ail. Attached to these on the east are the 
yammSma and latrines which farther help to oonflrm 
the identification of the monument. 


AsU'L'FAijL AND FAift’c KoueES. 

The visitor will next sec the roonumenta traditionally 
known os the houses of the twofamoitf brotliora, gt^aikh 
Abud-Fatl and FweT, close under, and projecting from, 
the north* wall of the Jfimi* Masjid quadrangle. They 
are very unpretentious buUdiogs and were used until 
recently as Boys’ Schools by tbe“'District Board and 
Darg&b Committee. 

Abu-1-Pasl and Faiai ?rere the sons of ^aikh Mubirak, 
one of the most learned men of the period who drew-ip 
the famous document deolaiing Akbar to Ift the 
tahid of the age.‘ The sons were as distinguished as 
the father. Paial, or Faiya^ as he called himself 
later in imitation of the appelation of ‘AHamI assumed 


PersUn Ust, (Caleutis tditloa, J87J), Vo3. I, 

» SpohiMktta’t tka»t*lion ef tie ASn i AtAcri, Vol. I, p. IfiMBS. 
• Deele'i Dictionary, p. ISA. In the yaldaman, 

write* 1— , 
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<liy his younger brother Abn*^Fazl, waa the Pereian Poet- 
iaareate at the court of Ahhar and tutor of the princes 
and was lUso employed on eeveral politic^ missioDS. 
Bortiat Agra m?C4 A. H. (1647-46 FaizI ie re¬ 

lated to have vritten 101 booke, prominent among them 
being an Arabic commentary on the 

Quran, and Haudridu-l-KaJam, both of which have been 
composed without using any dotted letters and illustrate' 
his wonderful mastery over the Arabic lexicography. 
Hediedof aatboia and dropsy on Che 10th of gafar 
1004 A. H. (16th October, 1596 A. D.), The younger 
brother, Ab ud-FazI, was bom in 1551 A.D. and soon 
after completing bis education was introduced to the 
Emperor in the 19th year of his reign. He was for a 
long time the Prime Minister of Akbar and took a 
prominent part iivthe religious discuseions inaugurated 
by Akbar. He is the author of the celebrated 
Akbar NSma and AM^Albari, a history of the Mu^al 
Emperore up to the 47th year of Akbar'a reign, as also 
of the He was sent with Prince 

Mj^d in 1006 A. H. (1697-98 A. D.) as Commandet-m- 
Chief of the Deccan forces, ancT when after five years 
hc^waa coming back through Narwar with a small 
escort, he was attacked by Blr Singh Deo, Rija of 
Orchhs, at the instigation of Prince Salim, who held 
him responsible for a misunderstanding between himself 
and bis impeisal father and also considered him as the 
enemy <4 the Prophet.* Abu-l-Fasl was killed with 
most of his men on the 4th of Rabf 1,1011 A.H. (22nd 
August, 1602 A.D.) and his head was sent to the PfSnce 


(AligMh flditiOQ 1S04) pp. 

9-JO^; Bloohnuu's VoL I, pp. XXVI.VH; «to. * 
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«t iUiahabad.* Akb&c was d»e ^7 afflicted hj 
jiews of bis miuder. 

There is nothing of arohitectural interest about the 
two houses? Tradition assigns the first of them on 
the east to Abu-l-PazI and the second to Fai|:i. 
But the lattor being deoidedlj amana, iC teems reason¬ 
able to suppose ^at botli the brothers ptobablj used 
it jointly as such while in the former they had their 
reading and sitting rooms and also their joint library. 
At the back of the so called Abu-1-Fa?l*s house is a 
small luimmam or Bath consisting of domed chambers. 
In front of the houses is a spacious court containing a 
tank. 


Jami‘ Masjid. 

The Jami' Masjid, or Oatheciral Mosque, which is 
lightly described as the “ Glory of Fatehpui Slkri ”, 
is the grandest and the largest biulding in the ci^ and 
ranks amongst the finest mosquea.in the^east (Plate 
Vni). It is reached by two large gateways approached 
by broad flights of steps on the south and east sides. 
That on the east is the Bad^ahi Darwaza, or Sing’s 
Gate, so called because it was the one through whiCh 
the Emperor Akbar passed every morning tin hla way 
from the palaces to the service in the mosqne. The 
other on the sduth is the majestic gateway of gigantic 

* The TArtU of Abo.i.FaeVi dc*th wbiob M!r& 

Kok*h iM sidd to b»Te vrltteo may also bo ^ 

— aJi IVo The sTord of tbo iruracle of Ood*e Prophet 
eoi off^he bead of or rebel). TUa meane the dedootion of 
tbe numerical volso of V (or 2) from tbst of ^l^(or 1012). »«a<> 
V)U- 2 -J 0 n A. H. 


\ 
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proportions, called'the Bqiand DarvSza oi the Loftj 

, . . 

In the cDclosuw ie a vest open conrtyard surrounGed 
on three Bides hj spaciouB cloisters <and on the 4th or 
west aide hy the Prayer Hall. On the north «de of 
the oonrtyard is the tomb of Shai^ Salim 
enclosed in a shrine of white marble and lighted with 
large windows in pierced tracery of the most exqnisite 
geometrical patterns. Close to this tomb, on the east,, 
stands the tomb of bis grandson, Kawab Islam San, 
and on the north-east a vault, called the ZartSna Rawra, 
containing the graves of the ladies of the (^^ti 
family. It should be remembered however that the- 
tomb did not form part of the original design. 


The Balatto Darwaza- 

The Baknd Ikimazo or Lofty Gateway (about 175 
ft. high from the ground below and 134 ft. high from 
the pavement in f^nt of the main entrance) is the 
highest in India and one of the highest in the world 
(Plate IX)- It has been redded by authorities as 
“one of the most perfect architectural achievements 
in IndianPergusson quotes it as a perfectly 
aatisfactcry solution of the difficult problem oi giving 
a large building a door at all in proportion to ita 
dixiien8ione,| and Havell calls it as one of the most 
striking eramples of perfect co-ordination between 
tbo structural and the decorative elemente so essential 

; V. Sm ithV Bi^cry of fitit Art in In^ia and (1911), 

p.410. 

• FMfWMtf I Hitlory of Indian and SatUnt ArAiUOuH (publblMd 

LoodOQ* 1976),^. 590 . * 
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ioi best forms of ^hitecttire.^ Some people?. 
boweroT, do not agree with the great authorities quoted 
abore and they think that the gate is not at all proper- 
tionate to-the r^oaque to vhich it leads and throws 
the latter into shade. But this is due to the Gate 
being no part of the original design, having been erected 
some time after the completion of the mosque as 
a triumphal arch to commemorate his victory In the 
Deccan- In fact it was erected in 983 A. H- (1675- 
76 A- D.),2 and the year 1010 A. H- (1601-02 A. D.) 
given in an inscription on the east side ^f the central' 
gateway evidently refers to Akbar's return to Fatehpux 
Sikri after his Deccau expedition and not to ^e 
completion of the Baland Darwaza. 

The front built in the form of a ecmi*octagou projects 
about 88' beyond the soutix wall of the maajid 
quadrangle. The immense alcove is pierced by three 
recessed entrances. The cwtral, which is also the largest, 
forms the principal doorway and is known as the Ka*l 
Dauwaza, or Horseshoe Gate, from the xircumstancd 
that the shutters mads of ^ts^m wood are thickly 
studded with horse sho^ put there by those who believe 
that their azumals would be cxixed by the blesainga^of 
^ai^ Salim ^^tl, the patron saint o^ Fatehpur 
Sikri buried in the quadrangle of the mosque. They 
are all of iron, some of them peculiarly shaped, but 
it is asserted £bat there were at one time others of diver 
as well. A couple of these were once taken away by 

> £. B. HavoU'e /twlida {ISld}, p. les. 

■ Xbe dsU pf itM constnutioo u gi?«ii ia th« i£i;ai«4- 
fatferfta is tp to Icund ia the wordi (Bbtj pf. 

tbo uvli vf th« higb firxDAiMDt) 7i»ldiog 9&S A. H. * 
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^ i^ut they we eventually lecovered and placed 

an their ori^nai position. 

Tha Balabd DarwIza is Persian in general form and 
Persian pendentivea with interse^g -arches are 
naed in the semi-dome. Simple carving and discreet 
inlaying of white marble are the only decoraUoM it 
bears. A long Arabic inscription carved w bold 
Nas^ letters tuns around the arch at the beginning 
of which is given the name of the writer ?u6sin, son 

Abmad CyshtT, a Oalifs of tha s^t. ^aiUi Salim. 

Jnix-RA or Diving wtsll- 

Before leaving the Balaiid Dorwdw the visitor may 
just cast a gUncc at the Lanoar Khana, or Alms¬ 
house, on the east where the poor were fed, the large 
mined Bates of Islam in front, and the 

Baoxl or "Divii^ well”, celled the Jhalea, to the 
west of the gateway. Local divers jump into the large 
well from the parapet of the hlasjid, about 80' high. 
A rupee is gsneiaJlj^offered and accepted- A nomber 
of boys only too vrilliog to get of a few annas 

each, jump into the water fro«n all sides of the well. 
IVrtuiniDg through the Hose-shos Gate of the Boland 
Dartr&a, /he viaitor enters upon the vast quadianglo 

oitheitf«;»d. 

Before, however, stepping into the qnadiaDgle the 
first thing that invites attention is the inscription on 
the right hand central archway cut in embossed Persian 
characters erroneontiy supposed to aw^ the cons- 
tniction of the gateway to Akbar bnt in facUofo 
ting to hifl return to Fatehpui Sikri after his conqiieet 
,in the Dec«^ in the 46th HShi year (1602 A. D.). 
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Over the left arcliwaj w another epigraph recording 
the Eame of the scrihc Muh&miaad Ma'^m Kimj who 
is tesponaible for so many inecriptions of Akbar’s tiire 
and the names Allah, Muhammad, Abu Bakr, *TJmaf, 
tTthman, ‘All, Fatima, i^asan and Husain in TVigArc 
characters. 

It ia worth while to ascend to the top of the Baland 
Darwizs from which the whole city can be seen and 
eren the Taj at Agra, some 24 miles off, on a fine cloud¬ 
less day. The top is reached by flighta of steps on the 
eastern and western side of the gateway. 

The Mosque is said to be ao exact copy of tbe great 
mosque at Mecca, but this is not correct, for though the 
general design is purely Muhammadan, some of the struc¬ 
tural forms, especially the pillars, are supposed to be 
Hindu in style. The tradition aecms have originated 
from a misinterpretation of the chronogram Insoribed on 
the central archway of the Mosque, vt*., 

(lit. the prototype of the Mosque at Mecca) which 


really means that on account of ite ehasteness the 
Mosque built for ^aiMi Salim £hiAtI deserves re¬ 
verence like the ^ 

Tho cloisters on three sides of the quadrangle are 
divided into numerous cells by walls with Tsiandahs 
in front, and.were used by the Movlct^s attending the 
mosque and their pupils as also by the disciples of the 
S^t who came to visit him from time to t^me, thus 
forming the monastery as well as the University build- 
ingS'^f Fatebpur Sikri. 

The Masjid proper is one of the finest in India. 

• It is divided into three roaiu poitione^ a central domed 
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ctamber, about 40' 3' equartf, and a long piLaied liall 
<m side. The halls are again aub dlnded Into three 
parts each ; in the centre is a chapel roofed by a ribbed 
dome carried on beautifoUy carved corlftls at the upper 
angles of the square room, and on each side of the chapel 
are aislea divided up by lofty columns supporting heavy 
stone beams carrying the roof. At the end of each 
hall is a set of five rooms, probably for the attendants 
of the mosque, and above these are xanana galleries 
for the use of ladles. 

The dome co\*eriDg the large chamber in the centre 
of the masjid is carried on corbels and azebes at the 
angles and is exquisitely ornamented in colour decora¬ 
tion. The chamber is one of the most beautiful ones 
in India and most elaborately decorated with colour 
derigns and inlay ia marlfle and glazed tiles. 

The marble floor m the chamber was laid later in 
1606 A. D, by Kawab Qutbud-Din ^Sn KokaltiiA, 
a grandson of ^aiUi Stdlm 

The mtlifdbbr niche in the central chamber is more 
ornate than the others in the side halls, and eurround- 
mg the arch containing the mi^Sb are versea from the 
in embossed gilded letters. The oolouring was 
partly rertoeed by Mr. E. AV. Smith, Aich*eologicaI 
Surveyor in 1900, as a specimen of the original work. 
Some of the paintings on the soffite of the great central 
archway have^aleo been repainted and the work was 

* Tuvh'i’/o.UAfm, PoniMi test, {Aliguh aditioa 1904). p. 202. 
H» wM tOe MQ ef Sslua'a dsegbter Moi Ua reel oam« wm 
U 0b4a ot ShObG. Ho vu tbo fo»tor brotbsr of Emperor 
vbo r»b»d bla to tbo nok ot 6,000. Eo became G oromor 
of Bea^l ia IBOaend wm killed &t Burdvan bj Ster Aigoa 
ibB busbsitd of ^flrjebLi Begsm, In 1607. 
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done, it is s^id, by the Fcblic Works Department some 
45 years ago. The decoration of the noaque is not 
confined to the principal chamber, the orosmentatioo 
of the side halls also is 7er7 attractive. 

On the right hand or north side of the principal 
mik^rab is the mi»n6ar or pulpit from which the Imam 
reads the Kkutha (Litany) on Fridays. It was in this 
mosque that on the 1st Friday of JamadI II, 987 A. H. 
(3lst July, 1579 A. D.) the Smpetor Akbar, who was 
so anxious to unite in his person the spiritoal and secular 
headships of his subjects like the four orthodox caliphs, 
began to read the KKuiba composed by Fai^ when 
getting nervous he stammered and trembled in spite 
of all assistance and had to descend from the pulpit 
quietly leaving the duties of the Imam to be performed 
by the court KhaJAh, Hafi^ Muhammad Amin. The 
verses read by the Emperor were 

ojj ^ I^U aGl ^ (r). 

0|^ y tj|j Jj 

Oj— f I* 

rV (V j ‘V (r) 


t 
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TraAfUaHon. 

1, “Id th® name of Him who gave us sovereignty, 
(who) gave (ua) a wise heart** and* a strong 
band, 

2. (Who) guided ns in equity and justice and 
banished from cm mind everythiog ezespt jostice. 

Z. Hie attributes are beyond the range of thought* 
Kxalted Is His Majesty ( Ood is Great! " 

The great dome over the central chamber is partly 
screened by the great archway leading into the TAU>a». 
The soffit of the archway is ornamented in coloured 
designs and jnst over the entrance is an inscription 
giving the date of the erection of the mosque 97d A. H. 
(1571-72 A. H.). 

It ia interesting to note that tradition ascribes the 
building of the Jami^Masjid to Salim ^i^ti 

who is said to have erected it at his own expense. The 
JawahiM-Fanit, if manuacript history of the family 
of the Saint* aays that Mufaffar Shah of Gnjrat had 
vowed to send a handsome oilering to the Shaihh if 
he succeeded la getting back his kingdom, and that 
Sis dem having been faUilled lie sent a large sum of 
money to tlie Saint who began to build the masjid In 
979 A, H, (1671-72 A. 1).). Some other modem manus¬ 
cripts about Fatehpor Sikri also oonhim this statement 
and !<^l tradition strongly refutes the assertion that 
the mosque was really erected by Akbar, quoting as 
an authentic proof the Persian inbcription on the 
central archway of the Prayer Hall, tho verses oJ which 
say that ^ “ the masjid was ornamented by 
Siaikhud-Tslata during the reign of Akbar It is 

• 
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wort^ to give below the iusoription n full ^oge> ^ 
ther with its English tr&fisletioa:— 

,A-^| 4—i J^) f (0 

j_ *] ^ \j t — f • 

nj:— (r) 

i_v --|i» | 13 ^ 

«^Uj ^ JL- (r) 

o-^;*J| ciaB-^Jj ^15 


Troialolion. 

1. “ During the reign of the King of the world, 
AkbsT, to whom ib duo the ndmioistration of the empire, 

2. fthflij^o-l-Talam ejected {lit. ornamented) a 
mosque which in chastenead is as venerable as the £a‘6^ 

5. The year of the oompletion of this etatels building 
was found in (».«., it is second only 

to the Mosque cst Mecca) 97y A. H. (1671*72 A. D.).” 

Now it Lh highly probable that the fact that SWtt 
Salim Iwd the foundations of a monastery and a giosque 
in 971 A. H. (15dS-54 A. D.) after his loturn from the 
}iaj has been the source of this misunderstanding. 
And as the present mosque and monastery were built 
for the and probably under hw supervialon, 

r 

# 
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• Akb&r’s Biit MuofiP, lOian. who composed tbeee 

verses, put in the said verse to pje&ee the S&int 
without, of course, the slightest leer of incurring the 
displeesuie of the Kiog-Emperor vho h&d &Uo an 
infinite love and regard for his spiritual adviser. 

Ooatemporarj evidence, however, will zoake the 
question clearer^Aocording to Badayfinl^ the mosque 
was constructed )>j AJehar for Salim 

in the course of five years- He also quotes the mnemo- 
ajnOD (^Ij ) composed by Ag]jraf ^an 

which s^ graces the zoosque. 

A passage given in Jahangu*s Kemoixs is by far the 
moat important in this connection as it states that a 
sum of 5 lojths of rnpeea was spent on the mosque from 
the Royal Treasury.* 

Although so heanUTnlly ornamented in the interior, 
the mosque is plain on the outside and the long etretch 
of masonry is only broken up by gateways and amall 
window openings. The walls arc surmounted by crested 
battlements. 

Shaikh BalIu ^ishtI's Tomu. 
s — 

Chishti’s tomb is one of the best pieces 
of Mujhal architecture (Plato X). The beauty of the 
design coupled with the costliness of rq&terial and the 
fact of its being the bnrial place of one of the most 
revere^ saints of Akbar's reign have it one of the 
host known buildings in India. 

<% 

> 3luniaiiaiM-l-To*euriU’ PvrsiUi VuJ. il, p. 100. 

* I’tniaa text (Allj^erh edittra. 18641 . 
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Salim wSs a desceodant of Sbai^ 

Faridu-d-IKa Ganj-^akar, buried at Pakpattan in the 
Montgomers distict of the Pnnjab. Akbar first 'ri 9 it<‘d 
him on his return journey to Agra from a suocesaful 
expedition against the revolted Uzbek Jiobles in 976 
A.H. (1668-69 A. D.). 

S^kh Salim’s tomb was built after his death which 
took place in 979 A. H. (1571 A. D.). It is a small but 
very attractive building set up entir^y in white marble.* 
It stands on an inlaid marble platform, about 59’ 
square and 3' high. On the south aide is a portico ap¬ 
proached by a flight of stepa, Within is a cenotaph 
chamber aurrounded by a verandah closed on the 
outside by elegant marble screena so rich and delicate 
in design as to give the effect ef lace. The screen is 
one of the finest ^ecimens of .perforated marble work 
in India, and it is wonderful that auch Urge slabs of 
marble could be worked up into such fascinating 
patterns without fracturing* (Frontispiece),, The porch 
doora are of ebony inlaid with braes. The building 

• 

• oriaasJ itroeture of the tomb u wcUd by N*vib Outb- 
Qddlfi Khin KokAltA^ WM ot red soadstOD^ oatii^W faced wiU» 

fflsrbJo v)tb (be exentMo of tbo domo wbioh «m oiwte^ 
» li *?f the ©rdOT end oader the np^. 

siOQ of Mp- hUnseJI, then Collector of Ano, tbo dome vu veoeorod 
<M the oaUido *jtb wbJto morWe. Tho cN>et wm mot from tb© 
I>*rslb Fund. 

* Nsvlb Qotboddia lUiSn KokoltieK cocmd tho feint's cenO' 

teph with merblc and xorroundod ft with tho boaotifel marble 
■ww, M TiUHk~i.JaA6n^[ri, Pereiaa tort (Allyitarb editioo. 
ISM), p. Zt«*mrrii (chroaojiramj «u foond in tb© void© 

“ (Duplicate ©f Paradise), 1014 A. H (IWS-Oe A.D.) 

oooomDg ia tbo couplet— • 

• Uj j! 
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• • 

riaes coneidefably Above Ihe rooi of the verandahs 
which is only about 12' 6' high. 

To a height of about 3'9' the intewor w&lU are lined 
with whiW marble; at this point occura a dado, the 
walls above being welnscotted with red sandstone 
finished off in cement to imitate marble. The whole 
iutetior is elaborately decorated in colour and the 
pdnted ornamentation on the sides of the windows is a 
good example of oriental decoration. The colours are 
rich and bright and produce a very charming effect in 
the sombre light of the chamber. The paintings on the 
inner walls were restored in 1836 by the order of the 
then CoEector of Agra, but the colours and details 
were not properly reproduced. The floor of the chamber 
and a portion of that of the porch is inlaid in beautiful 
mosaics in marbtes brought from Jesalmere and Alw. 
From the wooden beams which sup^rt the canopy 
over the cenotaph once hung four ostrich eggs presented 
(it is traditionally believed) by an East Indian, ot, as 
others think, by a Greek, merchant reriding in A^a, 
who wished to pleaae the attendant But 

^ey no longer decorate the cenotaph. 

ghoiWieSalim Qiightr rests, according to the tradi' 
cion, In earth brought from Mecca in a closed cryp* 
exactly beneath the marble cenotaph.. This latter i* 
alwavs oovared by a and a wooden canopy 

suppoijed on slender octagonal pillars inlaid with fine 
mother-of-pearl work protect* it. The inlay work 

# 

> VNaJo; Pt III. p. 22. ....... 

*Tbe ukea off every yeer oa the luabt ol the 20»n ot 

RaTiuiin. the JfobatBmadaa month of fastinp, when tU eewUph 
i^w«ah«d vitb r3ee voter. 
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on the bases oi the column auppAtmg the canbpj « 
is esCremely exquisite and looks like damaak-work. 
The small pieces of mother-of-pefttl and ebony are 
seemed to th*e woaden framing by shellac and brass 
pias. Their brilliant irideacence looks very pretty 
in the sombre light of the chamber^. ♦ 

Three windows filled in with pierced geometrical 
tracery light the shrine. Hanging on the bars of th^ 
windows are bits of thread and shreds of cloth tied 
there by brides and barren women, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, aa tokens of the vow that, if blessed 
with an offspring through Shaikh Salim's intercessions, 
they will present an offering to the shrine. 

The exterior walls of the chamber are broken up 
by pilasters and panels inscribed in emboaaed gilded 
characters with verses from the Qurdn. The gilding 
of some of t^ese was renovated by the Aicheok^csl 
Department in 1900-01. In one of these, on the south, 
986 A- H. (1560-81 A. B.) is recorded which probably 
refers to the date of the erection ofnhe mausoleum. 

A portion of the north-east comer of the marble 
verandah around the chainber is enclosed by a mosaic 
border to mark, it is said, the spot where ^ikh Salim 
yged to perform his devorions before the e^jction oT 
the mausoleum. It is held sacred and nobody can stt 
here except th^ Sajjada-na^in who site enthroned at 


> Oat eJ th« annosl rewnoc »lt»chc<l to Sieikfi ilhidHVi 

tomb, 000 are wt *«de for repaid lo tie nhnnc tvigj 

w«h of M»tcri5 it **s takes up in ie0.> sad 

atf* o«t of nc^arly 12,000 nip«-. One of 

WAS varr badJv wM uken ofl ajiil • ©o* 

fiTod in iU pUw. llw^ oW picre bu b«n pJ**^*! in 'hf Taj Mujeuw 
ei Agra. » ^ • 
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thitf place during^ tie ‘V^t, or the enidversarj of the 
S&int'e demlBe, conuue&GiAg on the 20^ of Bama^ac 
vhen thooeends of people from distaat parts come to 
offer their reapeoU to the departed Saffit. Some of 
the maesive beams sapportiog the roof of the verandah 
were restorod in 1905^. The shutters of the iimer 
doorway are of white znatble slabs perforated with 
geometrical deaign and painted over in various ooloiiis. 

Over the head of the door is a gilded Persian inscrip* 
tiozL in characters recording the praises of 

^ikh SalTm ^ighti and his death in 979 A. H- (1672 
A. D.). 

The architraves around the porch door ore artisti' 
calJy covered with scrolls and appropriate terte 
the ^ron. 

The porch is of thevSamo he^t as the fagades. The 
columns are hSUowed out in^de to car^ r»o water 
of! the roof into the large tank beneath the pavement 
of the Masjid quadrangle. 

• 

♦ 

The BIRKHA. 

0 

This reservoir is known as the Birkha Accord¬ 

ing to Emperor Jahang^, it was filled with rain water 
which, on account of scarcity of water ia Fatohpur 
Sikri, was used by those who paid a vMt to the shrine 
or came to offer prayers in the Jami' Mhsjid*. 

The fantastical serpentine struts sapporUng the 
eaves found the top of the porch and the facades of the 
Saint's tomb have been copied from*thosc in a onide 


p. 2fl2. 


Pemsa t«st (AUygsrh editMO, 
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form in the Stone Ontters’ I^osque tfuithei described, 
p. 70). AjchitecturaQy weak aa they are, they would 
have been most Tehemently criticized ii in sandstooe, 
and entirely ignored aa unworthy oi any attention. 
Sach strut ia out of one solid piece of marble and it 
would appear however that the architect wns sensible of 
thek weakness and therefore strei^thened them by 
staya apanning the concavities of the curves (Frontia* 
piece). The interspaces between the curves of the 
stmts and the stays have been filled in with exquisitely 
carved tracery for the sake of ornamentation and 
diverting the attention of the critic from their construc¬ 
tive defects to their decorative beauty. The tracery ia 
mostly of geometrical design, but in some cases fioral 
patterns have also been introduced, a sign that Sowing 
tracery was coming into vogue im the latter part of the 

16 th century. 

IsLiu Tomb. 

Close by on the east is a plainer but much la^r 
mausoleum built in ted sandstone, This is*the tomb 
of Nawab Islam Khan. He was a grandson of Shaikh 
Sa^ and acted Ibt aometime as the Governor 

of Bei^al in the reign of Jahangir, He married X*adljt 
Begam, sister of the famons *AJlamI Abu-1-Kajl, and 
died in 1022 A. H. (1613 A. B.). In the centre of the 
mausoleum is ajarge domed chamber surrounded by a 
verandah full of graves. The outer sides of*the veran¬ 
dah are filled in with stone screens, and over thg west 
side several burial chambers have been made by plac¬ 
ing lattfal screens across it. Of them the finest is to 
be seen on the south-west angle of the tomb and con¬ 
tains two white marble cenotaphs op^^aizb ySjf 
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• 9xi%AtK, ^alifT of tb^ Saint, aud guira Mvkkti, 
hiB brotber. 

Above the lintel of the door leadiug to the cbomher 
is a Persian inscription in Naeta^fiq letters recording 
that ShailA I^aji Hnsaln, the leader of pilgrims, who 
always avafled himself of ^aj and 'Umra*, died in 
1000 A. H. (1591 A. D.) and the date of bis death -was 
found in (To go 

round the wished-for Ka'ha be went with his soul). 
Other chambers contain the Tdubs of Nawab Mvkar* 
RAM Khan and b'AWAB iIui€TA|HAM Khan. They were 
respectively grauclaon and brother of Islam Klian and 
held the Oovemorship of different provinces under 
the Emperor Jahangir. 

The large domed phamber containing Nawab Islam 
Khan’s grave Is square os the outside but octagonal 
inside, and the cupola covering the chamber rests on 
32 sides. Islam ^an’s sarcophagus is in the north* 
west coropr of the chamber and around it are 82 other 
graves of male members of the family. The Kawib's 
tomb, canopied by a wooden frame supported on 
pillars, is ornamented with geometrical devices, £loa*eis 
*in gold, etc. 

The entrance door to the chamber is very interest¬ 
ing, being of stone in two monolithic leaves, the styles 
and rails of which are iolsid with cnc&ustic *^^^ng (now 
much decayed) arranged in circles and semi-circles. 
It is* one of the very few original doors now left in 
Fateh par Sikri. * 

* 'Vmra <fl itmft pllgtiniiTO U the ««T«aiony of foios to a plac«, 
called TVvfn, fin prayer ajtd t&eu eomirie back to Mecea. r 
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The tomb stands on a raised ^^Gira. The 
are divided into 7 bays each, 5 of vhich are closed at 
the top by lintels carried on braclrets and capitals and 
% by archfiB. T^e tomb is provided with a battle* 
mented parapet and a deep resting on brackeU. 

It baa a series of kiosks on each fa^de as'bich impart a 
picturesquenees to the building. To the west of Islam 
Khan’s sarcophagus, in the same block, ws see the tombs 
of his neat relations 8^^ ‘Abdu-|»Samad> better 
known as Nawab Mukarram Khan (who died in 1036 
A. H. or 1626*27 A. D-) and Qasim, bettor known 
as Nswib Mahtasham Kban (who died in 1044 A. H. 
or 1634*36 A. D-), the former beina his grandson and 
the latter his younger brother*. 

Flanking the northern wall of the Dargah quadrangle, 
between the tombs of ^ai^ fialiin and Navib Islam 
Kha n IB the Zanana Rau^a, or buriaf place of the ladies 
of the Saint’s family. It is formed by closing the 
cloisters with geometrical screens and is entered by a 
doorway inlaid with marble antf blue weaustic tiles 
now much decayed. It contains the remains of Bibl 
^ajyanJ, the Sant’s wife, and of many other ladies 
of his family ; bnt there is not much of interest 
within. a 

The grave^yard seen to the right of Islam Khan's 
tomb contains the graves of members of the 8siTit s 
family. • 

a 

• The <lftU of S»«'ib MuJuimiin death was fou^ In the 

word* ' U- (BpIrilUAl) curt and 

A. H.) j while that of NawAb Muhta^iAiB 
iMt Torae‘floakrtf.I ZaB^daas* “diaw wi/or 
persoa of iba aja passed away from iw worid. (iU*4 .a. n.j. 
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Adj4c<nt to the t*mb of ShaiUi Solim Chiahti and 
to the vest of it 38 a marblie tomb aseigiied to B£Bi 
Zainab, a graod'daughteT of Ha^rat ^ai^ SaUtn. 
The tombstone ia of marble and be^s atr historical 
epigraph containing her name. 

At the aontt^-weat oomei of the Dargah quadrangle 
a small doorway leads to the back of the Jami‘ Uaejid, 
and as the riaitor paseee out by this door he will find 
to the left of the doorway a small chapel where the 
descendants of the Saint are allowed to place their dead 
for certain preliminary funeral serriccs before carrying it 
into the quadrangle of the Mosque for burial. Close by, 
on the r igh t, is a grave-yard w*here a child’s tomb 
covered by a email concave roof is generally shown by 
tlie guides. 

Toun OF Bale Mian. 

Local tradition'^ asserts that Ka^iat Salim 

CbishU had a baby, named Bale Mian, $ months. 
One day he saw his father buned in deep lefiectioa 
after a visit from Alibar and asked him why be sent 
away the Emperor in despair. The holy man calmly 
answered that the Emperor’s r^uest for a son who 

3 It succeed him could not be granted as all bis 
Ire'll were fated to die in infancy unless some one 
gave liis own instead. At this the child offered bis 
own life and was found dead shortly afterwards. 

X<eaving the grave of this miraculous chud the visitor 
ebould see the Stone Cutters’ Mosqne, a little to the 
west of it^ 

Stone Cuttsm’ Mos^cte.* 

The Stone Cutters’ Mosque, a email unpretentious 
building, was'erected, according to a tradition, by the 
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poor atone cuttera of Sikri Jpr tieir patron saint, 

Sallin who had obtained great celebritj on 

account of his eeveio austerities, and thua to pray with 
Mm. Buf^an u^mpleta Persian manuscript said to 
hsTO been written by Zakiu-d«Dm, a descendant 
of the Saint, assigns ita constructicuf to the Saint 
himself in $45 A. H. (158e-S9 A. D.). This view may 
be rehed upon as there ia nothing in contemponry 
records to question ita propsety. According to the same 
authonty the Mas jid etanda on the natural cave wherein 
the Saint lived a hermit’s life when the site of Fatehpur 
aa yet uninhabited was infested with wild beasts. 

On the north*west side of the court is a stone plat¬ 
form on which, according to tradition, 
tiaed to take Ms seat to instinct the people in the tenets 
of Islam. The sanctuary is divided by columns into 
9 bays, two of which on the north si^e are blocked up 
and formed into a room covering the cave in which the 
Saint is said to have lived before the erection of the 
mosque. The chamber which is ^uite plain within is 
held in great reverence by the local Muslims. 

The oectzal mihraheoi the mosque is elaborately 
carved and over the columns in front of the facade ^ 
situated the curious-shaped serpentine bra<^ts which 
probably served as a model for those used in Shaikh 
Salim's tomb. 

Eano MsifAJ.. « 

The Eaag Mahal was built by Akbar for bia BajpQt 
wife, Maryam ZamanJ, who being pregnant with Prince 
Salin> (afterwards Emperor Jabiogii) was sent ftom 
Agra to live near the Saint whose prayers were solicit* 
,ed by the childless Emperor in order that be might 
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hvJt Id lieii to the throne, « It was in this palace that 
Prince Saltm was born on the 30th August, 1569, and 
Prince hfuiad on the 7th June, 1570*, It is a stately 
huildiog entered by a large gateway W th/ south-east 
of the Stone Cutters’ Mosque. It has been much 
altered now atfd the greater part of the stones of its 
walls, etc., are wd to have been sold by those who 
occupied the house before the Government of the 
■Dnitid Provinces resolved to take it into their own 
hands and purchased the house for Re. 1,150 in 1907. 
Steps have since been taken to preserve the building 
and save it from further decay, but the parts already 
destroyed or sold could uot be restored. The house, 
when complete with all its parts and omaznentations 
must have been ezceedingly pretty. At present it 
conaiats of a small count, on the east and west udes of 
which are corridors with high roofs carried on pillars 
and on the north and south sides double-storied cham¬ 
bers and living rooms. The rooms at the north-west 
and south-east corfiers were crowned by pavilions 
carried on pillars. The soutb-oast pavilion has entirely 
disappeared but the one on the* south-west, defaced by 
srpoke and clay plastering, is still in tact. 

The ba^ and capitals of the columns supporting 
the roofs of the daiins bear elaborate carvings and the 
brackets .'?npporting the eaves are very elegant. 

& 

f, IjaKiM-EA-HAXMaM (Doctor’s Bath). 

To the south-east of the Tuikisb «Snltana's Bath 
are the baths, locally known as the l^akim’s Baths, 


■ Perun text, Vol. II, p. S71. 

r ' 
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m the ravine below. Although the former ranks amo^ 
the best of the Mu|^al period, it is really 

altogether eclipsed by the latter which in fact reminde 
one of the of the Greeks and Bomane* if 

one forgets for a moment their architectural epiendour 
a&d magnitude. • 

Although called IJaklm’s baths and traditionally 
known as those erected for public use, they wore 
probably used by the Emperor and hU courtiers. The 
exterior ia extremely plain and severe; being constnict> 
ed of rubble maaonxy coated with rough stucco on the 
outside. The walls are built with a batter and doora 
and windows are conspicuous. The best way to the 
main entrance is via the mcliued pathway b}* a la^e 
tank known as the ShTrin TIl, or Sweet Tank, near the 
Daftar-Oana. « 

Adjoining the entrance is a chamber, cruciform in 
shape and probably used aa a Dressing Room. It is 
covered with slabs of red sandstone overlaid «kith 
concrete carried on heavy brackvte. Th| roof over the 
upper chamber is domed in radiating courses of brick¬ 
work supported on ^arched pendentivee. The arched 
panels above the springing of the dome and the ^fhta 
of the archways spanning the frost of l^e four arms 
of the room are omameoted with geometrical patterns 
in red and white colour and the dado bears traces of its 
original decoration in polished red stucco. Light was 
originally admitted into the chamber through an 

* Since sezoe ef the dl»eMes were cured by the by poor* 

in^*warm water tnixed witb ncMSiary medicines over their pstienU. 
or by simply mahiDg them person with the peenlisr best sod 
EieecD ^ the hstbe, the bathe where rock treetmeBte were oadsr* 
taben may joatiy be called the Tbenns of ^le Indisni. 
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o^de-hoet^ in the top of the dome, but several window 
openings having been cnt in Ihe walls of the archwavs 
supportiDg the dome, the chamber is now well 
lighted. ^ < 

The visitor must now go bj a narrow passage running 
round the Dressing Eocm to a chamber in the centre 
of which will be observed an octagonal bath (4' 2' 
deep and 7' 6' in diameter) which may have served as 
the /Vtgidanutn of the Roman Bath. Like the Dress¬ 
ing Room the chamber is emoiform in plan end from 
here passages branch out to five other large chambers 
besides three smaller ones. They arc all covered bv 
domes provided with circular or octagonal lights in the 
centre. The central apartment is most elaboratelv 
decorated with arabesque and fioial devices cut in 
plaster. The water tasl^ within the walls were sup¬ 
plied from a well, <Ait out in solid rock on the north of 
the bath, by means of glared earthen pipes built into 
the walls. 

Pap^R-KiAMA (Record Office). 

The Deftar-Khana, or Record Chamber, situated in 
front of the Khwabgah on the south, is said to be Akbai’s 
offi^. It resembles one of Akbar's buildings at 
AUttabad, and cousisle of one room, 36' 6'x 19' inside, 
surrounded by a verandah 18' 5* wide supported on 
double pillars. The walls varying from 4' to 5' in 
thickness are cut np by numerous recesses* which may 
Lave served for storing records, etc. A balcony sup¬ 
ported ojf columns and stone corbels overlooks the 
picturesque country below. 

Mnlla ‘Abdu-I-Qadir BadayQnl has mentioned the 
emotion of a- Maklah K^na (writing chamber) at 
• • 

A 


^ • 
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Fftteipru Siiai* where ^nskii!, Arabic and* Grtet 
works were teanekted by the most learned pemons of 
Akbar’e court. ‘Abdu*l-QidirBadayunI, Fauji 

Mukammrf Khap Qujeratf, Mulls gherl, Ki^an Jot^i, 
Ganga Dhar, Mahes^, and Maha Naada were the most 
efficient and highly expert tpanslators,* Eminent calli- 
graphiste and pamtera were also employed for beautify¬ 
ing the books with proper illustrations. It is probable 
that the Daftar ^ana ve see at present is the same 
Mahab ^ana described by BadayQni, but it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Emperor Akbar used 
this for Darshan, \.e., showing himself to the public 
from its balcony on the south. 

The monument was used as a Dak Bungalow for some 
time untal a new building was erected for that purpose 
neat the so-called TaksSl or iMint Jitde pp. 6 and 7 

tT^ra). 

Amongst numerous other buildings of leaser import¬ 
ance there are two worth mentioning at least owing to 
their historical associations, Rija.Todar B4al"s 
Baradan and the Mosque and Tomb of Bahau-d-DJo. 

• 

Baradab! op Raja Todar Mal. ^ 

ft 

About 2 or 3 furlongs south of the 6as5r road of 
Fatebpur Sikri and between the Gwalior and Telira 
Oates is a Salf-ruined building called ,the Baradan 
of Raja yodar Mal. Todar Mal was a Khattr^ bom at 
Laharpur in Oudh. He was first appointed as an ordi- 
narj^ Afuw^t, hut w»* soon promoted to the high rank 

« Vc). Ik pp. 820.1 and 344. ^ ^ 
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or ^7enu^ Minbtfc of libe Empire, 
on SpOcount of his industriona wftjs nnd abilities. He 
distinguished himself in milit4uy campaigns as well and 
was chiefly reepooaible for making most of tfle revenue 
laws of Akbar. He died in 977 A. H. (1588 A. D.) at 
Lahore. He is^d to have invited Akbar to a feast 
at his own house in 990 A. H. and the festivities, as the 
author of A^r^i-AlAan remarks, might probably 
have been held in the same ^rodort. 

The building consUts of an octagonal room la the 
centre covered by a domc'shaped vanit and pierced 
with 6 doors, 4 big aod 4 small, one in each side of the 
octagon. In tlie sides of the bigger doors are sockets 
for tbe abutters to slide back into them when opened, 
and in front of them is a verandah supported on sparing¬ 
ly carved coIuoids^ sunmunted with beautiful brackets 
which carried the Only a few brackets exist 

now, the rest have disappeared. The smaller doors open 
into side chambers connecting the verandah all round. 
In places the biiildfl^ was or^nally painted with 
geometrical designs but very fevr traces now exist. 
Two stair-oesea lead to the second storey. A vast 
pi^e of ground lying round the Sdmdan shows that a 
OABDEN w%s formerly attached to the building; and 
tbe pathways can still be traced. 

AKD Tomb op BaHio-D-tilK. 

Just outside the Darwara are the Hosque and 
Tomb of BahlU'd-Din, a famous lime manufacturer 
of the reign of Jahangir. They bear historical apigtnpbs 
in Persian vepe assigaiog their erection to Bahau-d-Dic 
m^hSs lifetime ip 1019 A- H. (1610-11 A. 0,). The. 
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Stone screens &t tlie north Sad south ends of t!ie Mosque 
ate of unusual design and the pillars and hrackete used 
in it ore aU c^p^ed. Adjoining the Mosque is the 
shrine» about 21 feet square, with a verandah all round. 
It is enclosed by a stone railing, aboi^t 9 feet bigb. 
Each verandah is divided into live unequal bays by 
carved coluiODS and the lattice screens used in this 
tomb are fairly similar in design to those in the tomb 
of Shaikh Salim Cbishtt. The domed mortuary 
chamber contains two white marble graves, one of 
which is assigned to Bahiiu>d*Dln and the other to 
bis wife. 
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forevoed! ^ 

The ancient momiments at Fatehpur Sikri 
are those About which leaet authentic informa* 
tion is avail&le in the orl^nal records. 
Accounts gleaned from the memo^B and bis* 
tones written in Persian like the Tuzi^i-Jahan- 
gin, MufUak^Urt^Xaioan^ 

Akbar-Nama, etc., are not sufhcient to satisfy all 
classes of visitors. Keene and Latif mention 
Fatebpur Sikri along with the description of 
other monuments in their ' Handbook to Agro * 
and ‘ Agra, Histoncal and De9crij>Uve * res¬ 
pectively. The same may be said with regard 
to V. Smith’s *' A History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon*' Haveirs Ancient Mian 
Architecture ” and Ferguss'on’s Indian and 
Eastern Architecture". E. W. Smith's "The 
Afop^ui Architecture of Fat^pur Sikri " in four 

B .rts is too voluminous to syvc as a guide. 

ence the need for a short Guide to*Fatehpur 
Sikri. 

In this book an attempt has been made to 
present before the reader a faithful account ol 
the buildup at Fatehpur Sikri; but •how far 
I have succeeded in this aim it is for the reader 
to judge. The book lays no claim to finality, 
and any reasonable suggestion or confection will 
be considered. « 

I am indebted to the authors mentioned 
above whose works have beeu of great service 
to me. 

* MUHiiilMiLD ASUEU^ HuSAlK. « 
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CHAPTER I. • 

ToPOOaAPHY AiTD ROUTE, 

Rovt£ to Fakhjnir Sikri. 

Tht ^ 0 B^d to Fatohpur Sikri leavea the Dnmmond 
load at Agra opporite the Nat-kt-Mandi by the OoUec^ 
oi’fl office and the Baker Gardens, and goea westward 
along the Sjed Alay Nabl road, leariag on the left an 
old mosque of which the western wall with 3 small 
niches is all that is now extant. Ower the niches is a 
large slab of red sand-stone bearing an inscription stati^ 
that the mosque was erected by one I?ajS Sulaiman 
in the reign of Jahangir in the yejr 1031 A. H. (1621-22 
A. D.). Further up to the left of the rdad is a large 
Muhammadan eemetery known as the Panch 
and in it is a domea structure, locally known as the 
Ma^j-^an-ka-Gumbad. The real name of ahe 
oocupant of the tomb is not known to history but 
tradition avers that Ohazl gban. a nobleman at the 
ooupt of Akbar, lies buried here and that ^aai Shan 
is a corrupted form of the said noble’s* name several 
stories of whose quaint generosity are relateA 
them says that a confectioner brought several kinda 
of •Valuable scents from Persia for the Emperor who for 
some reason or other would not purchase anything from 
• him. The disappointed merchant called upon GtasI 
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M well while lie wee ^ersonell^ superviei^ the 
cenetraotion of the tomb in queetioa uid told him 
whet had happened to him against bjs espeotatione. 
The TTKSn gaye him a patient hearii^, and then 
purohaaing the ^hole amount of perfumes in his stock 
he ordered the masoa-in-oharge to Tnix it with lime 
mort&i used in the coastruotion and told the mer* 
chant that he ahoold no bnger curse or apeak ill of 
tbs Emperor for eyerTthing he had was in fact the 
Bmperot’e property.^ 

Proceeding further the tiayellei passes through 
^ahganj and comes to the village of Sa^ita where a 
severe t«ttle was fought diving the Mutiny between 
tho Bntash garrison at Agra and a party of rebels.. 
On the left of the road between ^abganj and Ssgipta 
may be observed Ae remains of the enclosure of Che 
gardens of Samrtl Begam or rather of those of her 
husband, Walter Bein^rdt, who held a command in 
the t.imo of Kajaf Khan and died in Agra in 177$ A. D. 
Cbse by, there etood once the tomb of Jahaoglr’a wife, 
Jodh a princess of Jodhpur, who died in the 14th 
year of Jahangv’s reign.^ She was buried there in a 
mv^onry tomb erected by her son, the Emperor Shah* 
jahas, but has now totally disappeared. The Dahra 
Garden nearby has met with the same fate. In this 
flourahing garden Jahangir often encam;fed when he 

' Emm (Bmdhcoi to jifra, pp. 93 and 221 *23) kod otbaM 

teftt it ii toisb of HfnA UisdU. a mb of Mbni And fkUtBr at 
Akbw'f «b*(d quoea SuHIIm Rua«iy» Benm. Tb» SMumptiOB u 
•rldAotly erroanout for lost his life in s'ziiabt ottMik bsm 

E^sibsr in S8S A, H. ( 1&51 A. D.i and Jab&B^T las&tlOBJ his Irariel 
Kabcl cloM to the tomb of Rmperor B&bur, ctdo Ttt8uk-t-/dhan< 
ftrf. Penitn (ezU p. £9 : Elliot'* JSittory ^ India, 7oL T, p^S34. 

* rMSie& tert« p 2te. / 
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aiuntii^ in the Buhtaba of Agra, and it waa here 
that tie- newa of the death of Salima Suian Begem, 
a -wife of ^bai^ vns delivered to him.' 

The traveller is now pnrauing a route identical in 
most parts with the old imperial road.. It was ongin- 
ally studded on both sides with gardens, baaars, mos¬ 
ques and baiting places; but save a few Eos Min&rs, 
bridges and a mosque they have all disappeared. 


Midhakur, 

About 12 miles from Agra is a vih^ called Mi^al^, 
or Mindhakur as in original histories. It is said that 
one day while hunting in the neighbourhood of tl« 
village, Akbar happened to by an assemblage of 
men, where praises of the famous taint Mu1iiu-d-I«n 
Chi^tl of Ajmer were b^g sung, Being naturally 
fond of music, he stopped to listen to the sor^ and 
when the singers had done, he made up, his to 
viat Ajmer and issued orders to make preparation for 
the same. This was. the beginning of his belief m 
saints,^ . 

SnJtan Begam had a garden at Midha^ 
and was buri^ there after her death in 161S A. D. 


> Solftto dsaghUr of ft 

OoJre^ RcffoiB She wm S RMSiS lt 

mortlcf AVUt m«rkd her m OSS A. H- {ISSl A. , 

the ago ot 60 or «ootdiii« to ftOiM «'^21 A. H. (J 13 

wAiohwere oaJW 

Th* worde ’Yi >Cu1q‘ ven buonbod on them, exU BnMh JfWftw* 
. w. MoAftl Boperor^ LX XIII. ,.. * 

* Pcr«;ta text. p. lift, • • 
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No trftcea, howerei, either of a garden or of & building 
are vuxble cow, and a small mosque and a atcme tower 
are the 0 QI 7 relica to be seen. The moaque^ just hj 
the aide of the road and a Persian xcscriptioa on its 
pillars tella us that after the conquest of the Peooan in 
1010 A. H. (16(& A. P.) the long Emperor despatched 
Muhauimad M‘a§Qm Nhm!, the well-known caUigraphist 
and engtaver of inscriptions of Akbar’s time, to Iraq 
and Ehorasan,* 


EiraoU. 

At Kiraoli, about 15 miles from Agra, splendid 
palaces surrounded bf extensive gardens were erected 
for Akbar's mothu, I^amida £anu Begam, entitled 
Marjam Makani. The nhole group waa named Buitdn 
5ar5>. It was generally in theae gardens and palaoea 
that Akbar and ^ahjahan used to put up when touring 
in this part of the country. The compormd walls of 
the garden have dis(l{»peared and the buildings have 
been chaz 3 ,gsd into the Tahsildar*s office and reeidence 
and very much altered. c 


WaSs and gaUs. 

After the 2Iat milestone, the high Sattlemented 
walla of the town become visible. They are of rubble 
masocryand some 6 miles in oircumference enclosing 
the town on three aides, the fourth being protected by 


b»i4»k t letter froa Bmporw (Akbar) to thaJOw of 
rerM. Tte inunpt^oa vaa eD^ared by hlioealf. • 
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a large lake now diy. The walls which are ahonft 
11 ' t^ick at the top mcluding the Tamparts and abont 
82' high fv)m the present le^el of the Agta road, are 
pierced b 7 9 gates, viz. :->-the Delhi gate, the Lai gate, 
the Agra gate, the Birpol, the Chandra;^!, the Gwalior 
gate, the Tehra gate, the ^or gate, and &e Ajmer gate. 
Genetallj spea^, all the 9 gates are more or leas 
aimilar in dee^. Each gate is protected by inaad7e 
eemi-circular bastions loop-holed on the top and mnch 
wider at the base than at the suminit. Guard-rooms 
are provided for sentinels and for soldiers on both sides 
of the domed cbamhet in front of the archway. Over 
the arches and below the battlements are effective 
hooded machicolations carried on corbels through which 
the defenders could pour stones, boiling oil, pitch, etc., 
upon the escalading enemies. •In th# gates, however, 
they do not appear to have been meant for these pur¬ 
poses as they axe not very strong. The walls have 
fallen in many places, but everj attempt has he^ 
made to preserve them and a piece, about m 
I fn gth, has been carefully restored on the two Sides of 
the A^a gate through #hich the visitor enters the town. 
An amusing, though frctitious, anecdote is related 
about this gate. It is said that the Empewr afctenaed 
by some courtiers was overlooking the ramparts and, to 
his great surprise, he saw a highway robbery bemg 
committed immediately beneath the walls. Turning 
round to the nobles at his mde he enquired,how so 
much violence could have been permitted to take 
placwdiieclly under the walls of his capital, particularly 
at a time when he was himself present. One of the 
tiobles who was presumably reapontible f8r the pe^ 
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of tho citf feaiing the Kmperor'fl diapleaauie and 
knowing well how Jorial the Emperor was, clereily 
replied that it was “ always darkest under the lamp 
.and thus escaped punishment. 

Inside the Agra gate, to the right, are the remains 
pf a large couH surrounded by ruined cloiatera which 
probably formed part of the barracks for troops. 

Opposite the ruins of the barracks is the 22nd mile¬ 
stone from Agra and at the parting of the roads the 
minarets and domes of the deserted palaces, crowned 
by tie lofty top of the Bnland Darwaaa, become visir 
We in the distance. One of the roads (that on the 
left) leads through the modem town to the Teh» 
Gate, some 2 miles off, and the other, steeper but 
much more direct, straight into the heart of the palaces. 
The visitor is re^mmeflded to take the letter road if he 
does not care to stop at the Dak Bungalow, about a 
furlong to the night, where good accommodation can 
be had at reasonable charges. The ruins of what 
probably fonned thi old bazar flank this road of which 
the original stone paving still lurks beneath the modem 
metalled surftce. On the ridge, to the right of the 
rpad, were a few buildings of some importance said 
to have f^riginally belonged to the famous ‘Ahdu-r- 
Rahim Eh»“-i-^anan, a Itafthazarl mantabdar of the 
reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, They rare mostly in 
rmw now, hut the best preserved is a plain Baradm 
budt red sandstone and surrounded by a spacious 
verandft with lean-to roo&. Neat the building are 
baths or perhaps cool underground chambere (toAUofMw) 
wh^ people could rest eecure from the scorching 
wjnds of semmer. The road again divides here, the 
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one to tbe riglit baod leadiL^ to the AicluSological 
Dak f uDgalow aod the othei to the left going beneath 
the Naibat ^ana gatewaj into the heart of the mine, 
BefoT9 proceeding further irith a description of the 
inteiee^g buildings at Fatebpui Silai (Plate £1} it 
would seem desirable to gire in a few words the Mstor^ 
of the town itself. 


CHAPTER n, 


HlflTORT. 

The iu3toi7 F&tehpiu* STkri is trftceahle at least 
as far baek as the inTauoii of Bahuc in 1526 A. D. 
It is recorded that at ^anwah close hj a decisive 
hatfile was fought between Babur and Rasa Sanga in 
1627 A. D. when, according to Ahbar’a court historian 
Abn^bFarl, the former cbaoged its to ^ukri 

(TbaokagiTlng) to commemorate his thanks offering 
to Cod for the hard*won victory over his enemy. 

The town owes its selection as the Imperial head¬ 
quarters to the ciicuixistance that attended the birth 
of Prince Salira, afi^cwards Emperor J^anglr. Akbar 
was in hie 23th year; several children were bom to 
him but all had died. Desirous of having an heir to 
the throne he had ha^ recourse to the s^ts, dead 
and living aliko» and solicited their blessings. One 
day ^silA Muhammad Bnkhari and 9akim ‘Ainn-l- 
Mulk praised the saintiy qualities of Shaildi Salim 
^T^ti who passed a hermit^s life in a cave near Fateh- 
put Sikri. '^bar visited the saint who foretold him 
that three sons would be born to him, at which Akbar 
promised to offer the ffist bom to the saint. Shortly 
after this visit the Emperor came to know that the 
daughter^ of Raja Bihirimal, a Ea^waha Rajput, 
whose family had been one of the firet adherents of 
Akbar, was pregnant. The king took the prineeso to 
tho saint’s bouse and near it erected for her a magniffoent 
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bouse, now known as Cbe Rang M&hal, whore a* £sv • 
months later (in 1569 A. £>.) she gave birth to a son 
who was named Eal^ after the saint. Next year 
another prince (MjiTid) was born there and the S^ing 
considering the place auspicious made it the capital 
of his Empire. In a short time the place was full 
of munificent buildings, both pubUo and private, 
beantafol baths and deli^tfnl gardens and its name 
was changed from Stkm to Fatbpur (City of victory) 
after the conquest of Gnjrat in 1572 A. J}} 

From here he started on his campaigns and it was 
from here that most of the Inwe ^d regnJations that 
have made Akbar so famons in the world were isaued. 
But its glory was sbortUved for in 15S2 Akhai had to 
abandon the place on account of its infenor water, 
unhealthy climate and certain peUtica^ reasons. This 
change of capital told heavily os the grandeur of Fateh* 
pur which suffered more when Akbar’s eon and succes- 
sor, Jahan^, also fbnod it out-of-the way and began 
to hold bis court at Agra or Lahore. K was not, however, 
altogether abandon^ or neglected aa is generally 
supposed, for we read «f his sucoeasom, ^hjahan 
and others, visiting the place and offering prayers in^ 
the Jami' Blasjid, and, according to the Si^fort^USivtc^ 
it was here that the Emperor Muhammad 
ghib was crowned in 1132 A. H. (1720 A. D.). 

The remains yet extant speak amply of the former 
glory of this noble city, and a great deal has beei^ done 
by Government in the way of repairing them, thus 

» Taguk-i-JuMnatrl, Pcrgwn text (Aligarh caiitioal. p- J. ^ 

* PorsMi test edlUoo, JS9'). Part li» p. 483. 

a 
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saviQg ituuij othen from immediate danger of 
mto ruins. 

The most Interesting of the existing buHdings ate the 
Jam!' Masjid regarded as one of the moet' magcuhoeut 
moequee in India; the tomb of Sialkh Salim Chi^tl 
in the courtyard of the Iilosque; the Drvan*i'^aa 
with Aicbar’e pillar throne; the ^wabgah with the 
Darken Jharoka where Akbar is said to have showed 
hifi face every morning to bis subjects assembled below; 
a peristylai building called his office Paftar j^ana); 
the beautiful pavilion known as the Turkish Sultana’s 
house ; the Maryam-ki'Koth!; the Birbal^s house ; the 
Jodh Bafs palace; the Hiran hnnar (Deer Tower) or 
^oram-HlnSr\ and the Panoh Mahal. 

Under the British rule as late as 1850 tirnre was a 
Tahsil here, bii^ on account of the unhealthy climate 
of this place it was removed to Eiraoli, 15 twiIm from 
Agra. During the Mutiny of 1857, two or three engage- 
ments were fought in the vicinity of the palacea. 


OHAPTBR III. 


The Monuments. 

» 

Naobat Khana (Musio House). 

Tke triple archiray, about 60 yards to east of the 
Dak Bungalow, is oaUed the Naubat ^ana. or the 
Music House. The court in front enclosed by low 
suites of dilapidated rooms and a large gateway on 
each ^e, is said to have made up the (SandnC ^auk 
of the Jaubarl (or Jewellere*) Bazar. Over the Naubat 
runs a gallery fadng the Palace area aloi^ the 
whole length of which is provided a stone seat fcom 
which the court rauaiciens played to* announce the 
sitrivai or departure of the kii^ and various other state 
functions. 

TAJtSAL (Mint). * * 

The la^ building behind the Dak Bungalow is 
tradifcicnaUy known as the Imperial Mint. Within is 
a vast qoadiangle, about 26S feet by 238 fwt, sur¬ 
rounded by a double row of arcades covered with 
domes of the vault type. Though generally celled 
the Mint, the building was beyond doubt, a stable, 
the passages between the aislas being meant for the 
grooms to peas from one side to the other. TIfr re¬ 
mains of series of tongere for horses in the north and 
west sides of the open quadrangle also prove that it 
waj a stable, althoi^h it is possible that thn budding 
• ( U ) • 8 2“ 
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liAve been used ae^s mint somei^e dc^g the 
time of Akbar and lie son and snooessor *JabADg&. 
Ahoat the middle of the coart is a smaU platform in 
the centre of which is a small taokr It was excavated 
in 1905 and vielded a large quantdtj of ashes. 

Abu-1-Fasl, the court historian of Akbar, mentions iho 
opening of a mint here in 965 A. H. (I577*78 A. D.) 
with ^waja Abdu-a-^amad as its Superintendent, 
and rare specimens of gold, silver copper coins 
bearing the mint name of Ddrtc-e-Suri7r Fatkpur are 
still available, The Mr Y&i, or square rupee, with 
the names of the four orthodox Caliphs, Abu Baki, 
*UmaT, ‘Ut^an and ‘All, round the or the 

Uuslim creed, and in fact all new t^pes of coins were 
first struck in the Fatehpui Mint. 

A 

Shazaka (Treasury). 

Immediately to south of the Mint, is a ruined build¬ 
ing, tradftlonaUylmown as the Treasury, but its close 
proximity to the stables snggesta that it was probably 
the residential house, tat.,''quarters of the DSrogha 
^ (Soperintendent) of the Imperial stables. It is con¬ 
structed in the usual style of a residential house com- 
prising an open court in the middle surrounded by a 
verandah with rooms at the backi The walls are 
faced as'usual with red sandstone; inner walls are 
OTD^ented with coloured patterns and where that 
is not the case the surfaces are plastered and orna¬ 
mented with coloured designs, ‘fhe peculiar con- 
stmetjon of the roofs of the western rooms may be 
studied ^ith inteieat. • • 
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DlwiK-i-'A« (Hall of Public Audieuce). 

PasacQg: on n little further cp the road the yiutot 
will come to *h narrow gateway leading into the Diwan^ 
h'Jjn, or Public Audience Halh consisting of an ez* 
tensive quadrangle enclosed by cloisters*the door of 
which was onginally paved with atone elaba. In the 
middle of the west aide of the open court is the Judg* 
ment Hall or !Dlwan-5-*jliD proper. In the verandah, 
in front of the hall, the Emperor’s throne was placed 
between the beautiful pieroed stone acreeos. Here 
Akbar uecd to take hia aeat every day within sight of 
his subjects assembled in the court below. The veran¬ 
dahs on either ^e were probably occupied by the 
bulk of his courtiers and grandees. The walls of the 
ball are cut up by deep recesses •and l^e the ceilings 
they appear to have originally been coloured. 

The large stone ring in the court is sometimes stated 
to have been used for tying a mad elephant that tram¬ 
pled under bis feet criminals seufbnced to capital . 
puntshmeptr But it is highly improbable that such 
hornble scenes were ever Allowed to take place In the 
presence of the Emperor Akbar, who was well known ^ 
for his merciful nature, and particularly befpre the 
tende>heaited ladies of the harem who viewed the 
Kwan-i-‘Ani ceremonials from the screened chamber 
above. • 

D!wak-i-Kb^ {Hall of Private Audience). 

The Blwan-i-^as, or Hall of Private Audience, is 
a very fine ezample of the dignified style of the penod. 

A floor in the north*west wing of tlie clpUtera of the , 
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Diwan*i-‘iin leads to th^ building, whicb on tie ont- 
side would appear to be two storied tbougb reaHj 
consisting of a single vaalted cbambei^ 3$' square, 
open from door to roof wbich affords a fine view of 
tie anckn^ buildiogs (Plate I). Bising from the 
centre of tbe tessellated ffoor is a rlcblj carved pillar 
supporting a colossal fiower-shaped bracketed capital, 
pout narrow passages enclosed on the sides by short 
screened balustrades radiate from the top of riie capital 
to the comers of the bmlding which are corbelled 
out after the manner of the large capital to support 
theif ends. Tradition aaserta that the circular ^aoe 
over the capital was occupied by Akbar’s throne while 
tbe comets were assigned to four of his zainisteTs 
{Plate I). 

The pillar s de<idedly Indian in design but the 
carving upon the shaft and pedestal is Saracenic in 
character. It is extremely beautiful and unique and 
presents the chgfacter of the founder of Patehpur 
Sikri more distinctly than any other historical record. 
There is nothing like it in the whole range of IndO' 
Moslem orcbitecCure.* * 

* Steep staircases on the north-weat and south-east 
comers lead to the roof, a balcony running round 
between tlie exterior and interior sides of the building 
on the same level as the passages radiating from the 
throne capital. 

Tlfe exterior of the building is of excellent propor* 
tions. In the centre of each facatde is a doorway, 
on each side of which are window*openifigs "filled in 


A Mst cc^omii is ifi tbe Suvt^KrnfiingtnaliiaMuai.' 
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with perforated tracery. A gallery supported on stone 
brack ete and enclosed bv trellis work dWiclea the facade 
into an upp^ and lower storey. Over each comer 
of the building is* a small domed kiosk standing on 
fonr slender piUars. 


‘iBACAT-ICHANa (House of worship). 

The identifioatdoo of the building, known as the 
Tbidat-^iana, is a dispnted question. Mr. Keene 
quotes a tradition auggmtiug the Diwan»i"^ae but 
this is impossible. Al-Badayum olearly mentions 
that the 'Ibadat-^pna “ consisting of {omt halls was 
built near the new ^anqah ”, and again that the 
very cell of ^ailA 'Abdulla Niarf Sarhindi, a disciple 
of ^aikh Islam ^ishti, was repaired and spadons 
balls built on all the four sides of it, and the cell 
was named'Ibadat-^ana”.^ The Emperor ordered 
the four classes of religious men to take their 
seats in the four halls—the welkem to* be used 
by the Saiyids or descendenta of the Prophet; the 
southern by the learne4^ men who bad studied and 
acquired knowledge; the northern by those venerably 
for their wisdom and snbject to inspiration ; ^d the 
eastern was devoted to nobles and ofBcers of state 
whose tastes were in unison with those of one or the 
other of the classes referred to above ; wbila he himself 
visited these various parties from time to time and 
enjoyed their discussions with Abu«l-Pa?l and PaisI by 
his side. 

> Teretsa text, Vol. IL fp IM end 
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88*14 author of the pomtfi 

out a tuijied building to the east of the houses of Ahu-i- 
Fa|l and Fam, a view not unfeasible, but^ome people 
question the propriety of his iden^oation and call 
that ruined structure a Qanail 3i(ujid~ That the 
*rbadat'^aua was erected by Alcba; dunng the 
years 982-83 A.H. (1574-76 A. I).) for holding religious, 
moral and philosophical discuasions is evideut from 
theix descriptions given by Mulla Abdu-l-Qadir Bada- 
ytol and ‘AHaml Abu-I-Fa?!, but it seems to have 
shared the fate of so many other elegant huildiogs 
that have long since yielded Co the ravages of times. 

Aker (BIind-man*s-bufi House). 

A few paces to th; west of the Dfiran-i-!^a§ is a 
building eompcSed of three rooms, an oblong ono in 
^e centre and a square one at each end, the latter 
projecting at right angles to the central room. It ia 
called the^ Ankh JUi^uli, or the Blind-man’s-buff 
House, and the ignorant guides declare that Akbar 
used to play at “ Hide and peek *' with the ladies of 
the court in this buildii^. Apart from tbe ^ct that 
!t etands beyond the zanSna quarters and could never 
bavo be^n used for the purpose by the royal ladies, 
a busy Emperor of Akbar’s mind and ideals had much 
more at hand to do than to build an imposing strueture 
amply for playing at hide and seek. The worriea and 
cares of an empire, the constant preparatioas for fresh 
campaigns, etc., left him little tlm^for rest, not Co 
speak of such childish games. It is more likely, on 
the other ^and, that beiuj; so close to the Diwin-i- 
Shas this buikUng was used as an*oi}lce to store sta^ 
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documents or regalia of th% crown ; the narrow passage 
round each of the rooms being intended for the sentinels 
who used to guard it. 

Beneath the deep recesses in the walla of the rooms 
are secret coffers which were originally covered with 
eliding slabs of stone- The flat roof of the central 
apartment is ctiriously constructed, bung divid^ 
into panes by stone beams and supported on a senes 
of struts, the lower ends of which are built into the 
walls and project feom them to simulate brackets. 
The lower ends of the struts are carved each with the 
head of a tnmked monster from whose open jaws 
issues forth a raised serpentine scroll terminating at 
the tops of the atrute in a grotesque ctocodile-like head. 
The ceiling panels are enriched with well-carved flower 
bosses in high relief. The ceilings of other rooms, 
concave at the sides and flat in the nuddle, are also 
divided into panels by flat ribs and carved with 
rosettes. • , 

NiMASTOAH-i-RAMMiL (Astiologer’s Seat), 

The Nishastgah-i-Rammal (Astrologer’s Seat) in¬ 
fringes on the south side of the Ankh Mi^uU dhd 
stands on a square platform formerly enclosed by a 
stone railing. In design it is quite different from 
any building Vt Fatehpui Sikri and its wricus atiuts 
aimiUt to those to be seen in certain Jain buildings 
remind one of Jaiu structures of the ilth^or 12th 
centuries. • 

Nothing is definitely known about iH purpose, but 
tradition ascribes it to an ostrologer, attached to 
•Akbai’s court. There is no doubt that following 
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Indian tradition the Mn^cl Bmpeiore did nothing 
important without consulting the astrologers till the 
custom was set aside by Aurangseb as awaki^ig distmst 
of God. It is reasonable to think ^t the chhatri 
tras connected with the Inkh Miohauli and it may* 
have beea the seat of the Emperor bimflelf when he 
met the nobles, ministers, etc., in open air dorbdrs in 
the summer. 

PA OHCP iei CoTOT. 

To the south of the one-pilJaied building is a large 
open stone-paved court on which is a Pa chchl rf (or 
Indian Backgammon) board in the form of a cross with 
a low red sandstone stool in the middle npon which, 
as is generaUy, though enonoonsly, believed, Akbar 
used to take his 6|at surrouoded by a few chosen r^ 
tamers whilst the game played with slave girls aa 
living counters progressed. The red sandstone seat is 
evidently too crude to be assigned to a builder of 
Akbar*8 tsstCf but th? Paoh^iel Court with tbe stone 
seat may well be the work of one of his successors, 
probably Muhammad Shah (ako called Kan^a, or 
amprous, on account of his licentious way of living), 
who, according to tbe waa 

crowned at Fatebpur Sikri in 1132 A- E, {1720 A. D.). 
It was shut oil &om the Diwan-i-Khaa by a high wall 
no longer in existence. 

' ^I§ Maimi. (Private Palace). 

The term “ Mahal'i-Kkas ” or " DauliU-K^rt’%- 
^Js '* is generally applied only to the ^wabgah or 
* l^oraUa foxt (Na^r.) «diiioa, 1S07>, IT. p. 422. 
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DormitoTj, botli nppei* and lower (described j«A, 
pp. 25-28), but there are reasons to believe that the 
whole of the soothem section of the great quadrangle 
icnmediately w^st of the Diwan-i-'Am (described anfe, 
p. 13) was occupied by the Sia§ Mahal comprising the 
Girls’ School, the Turkish Sulim’s House and J^an- 
miun, the ^wabgsh and the central tank or AnQp 
Talao, and that the Shaa Mahal was connected with 
the Pan^ Mahal and the ladiea’ apartments on the 
west by a private viaduct carried on arches and piere. 


Girls' School. 

On the west come® of the court is a low, unpreten¬ 
tious building raised above the level of the pavement 
on stone piers. It is traditionally^known as the Girls’ 
School and was connected by cbisters with the Tur¬ 
kish Sultana’s house on the east. The original pur¬ 
pose of 4c building is doubtful, but it is certain t^t 
the extensions on the north and east pf the onginM 
two-storeyed building were made later when possibly 
the building happened to serve a different purpoee, 

TuBKJss SulxXna’b Housb.^ ’ 

The Turkish Sultana’e house is one of the most 
highly ornamented’ build logs in Fatehpnr &kn 
(Plate HI). It cousiste of a single small chamber sm- 
rouaded by a verandah. Additional rooms v^re obtain¬ 
ed however i>y dividing up the verandah with stone 
ecfeens since removed. In the words of Ferg^n 
" It is one of the richest, the most beautiful and tiie 
• mosf characteristic of aU .^kbaris buildings. It is 
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Impoasible to conceive anj^liing so pictaresqae la 
outline or anj building carved and ornamented to 
such an extent ivithoiit tbe smallest approacb to being 
overdone or in bad taste The interior of this “ gigan* 
tic jewel casket ”, as the Louse Las been aptly called, 
is as rioLly carved as the erterior and hardly a square 
inch of space Las been allowed to remain 
unomaoiented. 

On the west aide is a portico with square piers and 
octagonal shafts at the comers. Running along the 
top is a deep drip-atone beautifully carved on the 
underside. The carving on the ceiling of thin portico 
was in a bolder style than that seen on the ceilings 
of the verandahs, bat unfortunately it has all di^ 
appeared. At the north'West and sonth'east comers 
spacioTis verandahs ^vere s^ded at later times to connect 
the house with the Girls' School on the west and the 
Lower ^wabgab on the south. 

The room is provide4 with four entrances over which 
are deep recesses fiUed in with stone screens. The 
ceiling of the chamber is new but it is a reproduction 
of the old one which was taken down in 1901 on account 
of its decayed condition. The dado round the bottom 
of the room'is particularly interesting. It is divided 
into eight panels richly decorated with conventional 
carvings. 

On one panefia depleted a forest scene with pheasants 
perched amongst the boughs of the trees and lions 
stalking beneath them, but nofortanately both animals 
and birds have since been badly matjlaW. 

Another forest scene is carved upon the panel on 
the south end of the east wall. Among the branches 
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of A basyaa tE«e in tba ovtixt axo apas and bir^ look^ 
ing down on a herd of quadrupeds with flowing tuU, 
one of wbioh ia driaking from a pool auppiled with 
wat«r from a x^ok on the left of the panel. Oo tbe 
panels on the west wall oxchaxda with trees and plants 
in full bloeaom are depicted. The feeCbg of the oarv* 
ifig of tbe foliage ia purely Persian. 

The painting at the west end of the north wall 
represents a jungle. Some of the trees axe in blossom 
and are conventionally txestod. Small portions of tbe 
panels are imfinishod, and this searos to illustrate 
a snperstitious belief which to this day exists among 
Indian artisans that it is unlucky to finish a work 
completely. 

On tbe north ^do of the house is on open space 
which once formed a gardem To ^ the eouth*east of 
the house is a ^amtRdm or Tuiki^ Bath, probably 
set apart for the use of tbe Emperor, and perhaps 
also i>t the occupant of the Turkish Sult&na’s house. 
But who she really was is open oonjeoture. Beyond 
tradition there is no authority for the statement that 
Akbar had a wife, known as the Turkisb Snlt&na. 
unless tbe title should he applied to bis first wife 
Sultana Kuqayya Begam (dau^ter of Mlfsa Hindal, 
tbe Emperors uncle) who was also a Tartar or a Turk 
like bar bugbaud. But it is doubtful whether the 
bouse was at all used by a royal lady i»it might have 
been ueed by the Emperor himself. ^ 

, TbftKlSJJ Sutl ana’s 1.1 am MAH. 

There are very few buildmga at Fatehpui Sikri 
• without a hairwiaut or bath. The batlT belonging to 
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Turkish Sulitoa’s house is sttusfce^ a ^ 

east, and, though eternally grim and seraro, it is 
evident that sfcUl and taste have both bew brought 
to bear upon the ipteiiot trhich, wheif fceah from the 
bands of the builders, must have presented a very 
pret^ appearance. The enter rubble walls are un¬ 
adorned by mooldings or decorations of any hand. 
There is only one entrance to the building and that 
is perfectiy plain. It leads into a domed vestibule 
With small chambers on the south and east and a large 
dressing room on the north. The eastern room con- 
tarns a reservoir in the thickness of the wall at the 
uoiih end and a passage on the north leads to an 
hezagonal chaiabci from which two doom open into 
two other chambers on the south and east. The 
baths were supplied wilh water ^m a email tank 
formed in the thickneu of the wall fed from the outside 
from a trough supported on stone corbels. The pave¬ 
ment of the hexagonal chamber was of stone and 
covered the Tomace, the fli;es for heating the baths 
being placed under the fioors. The furnace appears 
to have been on the east ^e or the building near the 
gateway leading into the Dlwen*i-'Ara, Water was 
conducted room to room by means of earthen 
pipes, glazed and uugiazed, imbedded \nthm the walls, 
to tanks or reservoirs in the corners of the rooms, 
l^ht was admitted through an Oeit-d&^xnf in the top 
of the domes the underudea of which were finl^ed 
oft in polished white stucco and oii^mented with 
beautiful geometncal patterns in colour. • 

The most notewor^y features of the baths are the 
domes formed of radiating rings of b^kwork wd the . 
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d&dos round th« interior mUa made of polished cemenf 
in different colours. 


Centaal Tank, 

• 

To tlie aoutb'weet of Turkish Sul^n&’e house and 
in the centre of the court of the M&I;iah ia a 
Urge tank, now ertoneonely called the Chaman. 
«r Garden, Tneaauring about 98 ft, 6 in. square, 
with steps ieadiog down to the water. This ia 
probably the AnCp Talio so often arentioned b^ 
BadiTQnl in bis history. Built in 96S A. H. {1575* 
76 A. D.)«' it was originally about 12' deep, but Sit 
dyed Ahmad founder of the M. A. 0. College, 

Aligarh, while he was Muneif at Fatehpur Sikri, 
caused it to be filled up to its present level and 
plaatered the new fioor with chtmam. Gxoavations 
in the tank in 1908*04 disolosed the fact that the 
present floor of the tank waa fake. • 

Badayfinl says« that in 986 A. H. (1578*79 A. D.) 
a visited Fateffpur Sikri and oUimod that he 

ooold ooastniot such a house in the water that eue 
could plnnge into the water and enter the ^ouse with¬ 
out the water penetrating it. Conseqaently a tank 
was couBtrucSed in the courtyard of the paUce, 20 
gtu s< 3 uare and 3 gcz deep, and in it a dtone cell was 
built with a high tower on the roof and steps an all the 
four aide*. Tljo MHmU pretentions, however, proved 
• 

* ifunM&^u.<>7'A0drr^ t«zt, p. iOl. ^ 

» * AfunfojA«Mt.r.7<iisan^. P«r«iaa tfzt, VoI.Jf. pp. 2e4*e5. 
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i lie and Ke fled away and seen no more.^ But 
tbe AnCp Ta2&y, or KapSr Tal3o as it is mentioned 
by Jahangir in bis Memous, was flHed with gold, silver 
and copper coins w*orth 3i,48,4fl>000 ^bicb wero 
distribcted to the poor and needy. ^ It w*as in the 
Daulat-K^ana-f-Anflp Talao that in 983 A. H. (IS7B-78 
A. DO, according to 'Abdu‘l-Qadir Badiyuol, Mlrsa 
Sulaiman, the seini-Independeat governor of Bada^- 
eban, was entertained by Akbar who seated hiin by 
his side on the throne and introduced bis son (probably 
Prince Salim) to him. 

In the centre of the tank ie a platform crowned by 
a raised seat approached by foor caosewaya supported 
on abort pillars. The balustrade round the platform in 
modem. The tank, now dependent on the rams forita 
supply, was onginally filled direct from the water-works 
near the Elepbanl Qate and kept dean by means of 
an overflow the outlet of which is on the north aide 
and can be traced aloi^ the east side of the P aphnl-tur 
Court to thc^Tank artbe back of the IHwan-l‘OM< 

To the aouth-eaat of the tank is a cbamber with 
remain^ of floral paintings upon^the walls. It is called 
th^ ‘ painted chamber' by Mr. Smith, Though the 
paintings ^re much decayed, the poppy, the tulip, 

^ Same 17 yetrs later in tbo ^th year et Akbar's reign 
GQinl did conatniet aacli a pond at Laliortrazui Ulr Qaidar, 
tbe riddla*writ«a, feud the data of ita eonstreetiea ia the vorda 
^ (TteteK? of tfaVt® ‘AH) lOOS A. H. (IW3-M 

Wo read of azv>tb**r water )*a]aoe built in tl.r. reiga of Jahingb* 
by ijakfn 'Al! of GfUs wbem the Emperor raiwd te th^r rank ef 
9,000 after be hiul Aiaiitd im anbaci)seuuH chAbber with n bsnd 
of hb <ourUera(2'uR<fc'(*JaAdn^rr, Peeviae («a>, p. 73). 

* Peniaa teat. p. 260. 
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the Toae and tbe Cbina ^mood c&Q be e&^y reeog’ 
Dued unoDgst them. It ie generally known aa th^ 
Lower Bcdfoom of the Emperor and Bometimee the 
more general name of Mahal ia aleo given to it. 
Out4dde the room to the east u placed a very big 
BROEBN BOWL of stone which probably formed the 
reservoir of some fountain. 

Lowek ErwIboae. 

Behind the painted ohamber is another room tradi* 
tiooally known as the residence of a Hindtl priest 
attached to Akbar’e court. Projecting from the south 
wall of it and raised about V above the ground is a 
platform upon which, it is said, he used to perform 
his devotions. The roof of the* chamber is supported 
on square shafts some of them minutely carv^ after 
the pattern of the carvings in the Turkish Sult&na’s 
house. In the south wall of the chamber is a doorway 
which leads into the courtyard olltside at the other 
end of which is the DaftaT'j^j^na (or Record office). 
The couitien and offichUs entered by this door sod 
passed along a broad passage formerly screened of 
from the quadrangle of the Mahal tc^ Akber’s 
glfwabg&h above. 

Tradition seems at fault in aecribing the chamber 
with the platform to a HiiidQ priest. Th^ probabUity 
is that the platform was used by the Emperor bimseU 
who showed bis /ace every morning from the window, 
or Dar^n Jharoka, to the people aesembled in the 
court below. This is corroboiatod by the fact that 
it is in the same vertical line with the Azri^ Jharoka 

•* 4 
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* fco the south-east of the Up^r Khwabgah. The Empe> 
or, it is presumed, would occupy one of the two rooms 
accordinf* as the season changed (Pla^ IV).^ 

, TJppsR KhwAboah. 

A staircase to the south of the tank leads up to the 
Upper KhwabgSh. or “ Sleepiog Chamber a small 
room about 14' square and suRouuded by a 'Verandah 
covered by a roof wrought on the exterior in imitation 
of tiles. Judging of what remains of the colour deco¬ 
ration upon its walla it must have been one of the most 
highly ornamented buildings in the city. 

Origicelly the whole room was decorated from top 
to bottom with beautiful colour oniainentatlon contain¬ 
ing couplets coraposeerby Fai^i in praise of the room. 
Most of the decoration is decayed now, but a few paint¬ 
ings and inscriptions still remain. In each side of the 
room is a door witl^ a window opening above closed on 
the outsider by pierced screens. The aides of the win¬ 
dows M ere decorated with paintings. The recesses seen 
in tlie inner walls wore originally Ailed in with stone 
tettioes. The dailo round tin? insylc of the chamber is 
tUvidfnl panels enclosed bv fUt borders which 
continue up the angles of the room aud aroond the 
doors and windows where Persian coi^lete eulogising 
the room ahd its royal occupants are inscribed. Some 
of the verses were lestor^ together with other 
decoration works by the Arohseological Department 
iu 1S93-94. 

At one ^ime there was a painting in each panel of 
th^ wainscoting, but unfortunately portiozis of t#o 
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only are now Co be seen, ^he cue on the west wnll 
represents a flat-ioofcd bouse with some person looking 
down upon sja fiqfn it. The other on the north wall 
bears a boating scene and is somewhat better pre¬ 
served. The drawing is muoh defaced put the faces 
of some of the persoue in the hoat> the ntast, tho rig¬ 
ging and the sails can bo traced. Thu figures are oare- 
fully drawn and particular attention has been paid to 
the faces which have been so well finished that the 
work looks like that of a rainiaturo painter. Traces 
of another boat appear on the right of the drawing. 

Bseidc the window over the north door is a painting 
representing (as Mr. Smith says) ** the Cliincse idea of 
BuddliA as Yamantaka condemning the onemivs of 
Buddbiam to tho nether work! ”. From what wo 
know of Akbar^B clxaractsr it is not tn any way im¬ 
possible that he should have Buddhist pictures about 
fiis hod-roora and hfr. Smith supposed tho drawing to 
he fi copy of tiie Ohinose original, 

On tho north side of tho window over ^o eastern 
doorway is another picture representing a took cave 
in which is an angel holding a child in his arms. This 
probably refers to the ntiraoulous birth of Frinoo Sallnl? 
afterwards Emperor Jahangir. * 

Tho votaudah vras also decorated with paintings but 
only a smoU fragment now remains on tho north side. 

Tho frescoes in tho Kliwabiffth as wellhs those in 
the “ painted chamber ” and Maryam’s House were 
varnished over ia 1693 in order to preserve thorn from 
furthef irretrievable decay. 

To the south of the 2£hwabgah is a low platform with 
a* window or Dar^n Jkaroka lookutg towards th^ 
. c2 
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south. Thfi pktform see^ to h&Te originally been 
shaded by a canopy under vhich tha hing used to take 
bis seat every morning to show bis {&ce te the people 
(eailed “ Dar^aniyas" by BadayflaJ) who would 
neither wash their faces nor rinse their month nor eat 
or drink anything until they had seen the Empeior^s 
face. 

The ^wabgah appears to hare been originally 
connected with the Turkish BuJtana's house, Maryam’s 
house and Jodh Bai’s palace by a closed passage 
since pulled down. A part of viaduct, however, etQl 
exists and leads to the Pan^ Mahal 


Pa23Ce Mahal. 

One of the nfbst interesting buildings at Fatehpur 
Sikri is a curiously built open pavilion of dve stories, 
each storey being UDallec than the one upon which it 
stands, till at lastwonly a small kiosk supported on 
four slender columns forms the uppermost door. This 
is the Fanch Mahal (Flats V). ^Opinions differ as to the 
origin and ob}eot of this carious boilding. Some main- 
Ain that it was designed as a place for the Muanin to 
call for jAayors at the appointed hours; others tbinlc 
that it was intended for banging a large bell at the 
highest pobt to announce to the citiseol the functional 
hours of the court; still others believe that from it 
Akbar^used to survey the surrounding country. Ob« 
viously however it was intended as a plskce for recreation 
and pastime, where the Emperor sitting in the bpper- 
most kjosk^enjoyed the fresh ait of the evening and 
t]}e moon*ljgbt during summer nights, the ladies oT 
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the bouMhold occupying sdata loi7dt dova with * 

probablj* cuxtaina of net work bung over arches to 
admit of free air and a full view of the countr/, or 
possibly it*may«have been used exclusively by the 
ladiee. The entire design is supposed to have been 
copied from tbe plan of a Buddhist vthSra although 
4 or 6 storeyed Buddhist vibaras did not exist in 
northern India in the days of Akbar. The ground 
floor contains 84 columns, ths first 06, the second 20, 
the third 12 and the fourth or tbe topmost only 4. 
On the south'east angle is a small private entrance horn 
the Khas Mahal. 

The ground floor was divided up into a number of 
cubicles by means of stone screens stretching from 
eolnmn to column. TIm ceiling was crudely decorated, 
probably in later times, in white colj^ur and many of 
tbe stone beams are ornamented with bosses. A stair* 
oaao on tlio south-west comer leads to the upper storeys. 

The first floor is divided into 24 bays, and the open 
epacss between the columns were filled in with screens. 
Each of tbe 66 columns on ths floor is varied in the 
omamenteiion of its cap and base as well as in ito 
mouldings or other embellishments, so that the eyp 
flnds an infinite variety of detail to feast u|}oq. The 
shafts of the quartette of oolonins on the north-west 
angle are carved spirally with lotus buds at the tops 
and the caps are ornamented with plants, etc. On the 
capital of one of the pillars may bo secu a tree from 
which.a man is picking fruit and it has been suggested 
that ^hc capitaf comes from some Buddhist temple; 
but this Is highly improbable as the mouldings on the 
necking .are purely Saracenic. Some of *the figures 
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• carvi on the columns hav« been destroyed or i^artly 
de&ced. The columns on the other floors are quite 
plain. 

The parapets form the exterior oriamcnfletion of the 
palace. Each floor seems to have been or^nally 
enclosed by rftone screens, nnd it is from this oirciuns- 
tance that one would be inclined to think that the 
Panch Matal was used by the ladies of the hiran. 

A strong Hindu influence pervades the whole 
bmlding, particularly in the construction of the various 
floors and the carving on the brackets. 


ShipI KrtAXA (Hoapital). 

On the north of the Panch Mabai is a large open 
court, on two ^es of which were two buildings said 
to have been used as the Hospital; now only a part 
of ene of them remains. But its eloae proximity to 
the Imperial Zanana and the fact that the so- 
called building has so epacions a court 

which is, at the same time, provided with a double 
gateway and a guard-room to suggeat that it 

yas either used as servants* quarters or perhaps as 
parking |irea for the palanquins or carriages of the 
lady visitors to the Itoyal haram. 

The building had a gabled roof and .was divided up 
by partitioiis into cubicles, some of which are stQl 
standing, In front was a spacious verandah covered 
by a flat roof carried on stone pillars. The roof Is 
ooDstniuted of solid slabs of stone wroi^ht igto an 
exquisite panelled ceiling on the underside and carved 
in ImitatlcA) of tiles on the outer side. Around tl^e 
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doors and windows ornamental borders were painted' 
m red and white. Pegs for hanging clotl^ea, etc., were 
let into the walls on both aides of the doors aixd recesses 
and the few that^stiU remain ere carved with the buaU 
of animals. If used as a hospital at all, it was in all 
likelihood set apart for the uso of courtiera and their 
families and the attendants of the Royal palaces as 
it is too near the tandna palaces. A hospital for the 
use of the general public could not have been so email 
and at the same time erected ao close to the znnSiui 
(juartora. There must have been some public hoapitals 
at Patch pur flikri, but they have all disappeared. 


Mary Ail- kMCothI (Marjam's Homko). 

To the south of the hospital is Jlaryaiu’s palace, 
also known as the Malmn or*‘ Golden Hoiwe " 

becauatj of the profu^-o gildiciK which emre its 

exterior and interior (Piate VI). Act><>rdiiiK to Keene, 
the <K5f.ut>ant of the house was fluilAna Salima Begani, 
daughter of Bibur^s daughter. Gulrukh or Gulharg and 
widow of Bairum who marriwl Akhar in IR61.' 

Othera a.ssign it to Akbar's RajpQt wife, Maryam 
ZamonT,* the mother of the heir-apparent. Some ‘bf 


• Wuulbook U> Afffo. p, i2S8s K««Sjre«-.Va«.i (LouHoti. JM#). 

JS-mSnl or Morysniu..^ 5?srrrtnt '’Vhr 

U£ti ftt sit'* nU't* PM I jimii* l» tvx kanwn t" 

2i..^V.Muhkr iit HAjM BU.4rA ^7 

ft&<l AkSor nu»rrU«a lii r fU »u A.H. A. U,). 

S?c niu«t MVVpcwifyun^Ua «i«li Mnrynin ’Jl® 

K.L. i Akh.t’s lOother, lUm\>U BanO IWani. »•* BlochWwn ■ 

p. SAI, He*., l*rr^lnut»*xT.t<hw by A- S. 

^writUc. pp. 1^37-il. 
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* the Cbrirtien writeiB wf that Maryam wae a Christian 
queen of Ahbat, but in the absence of historical support 
DO faith can be placed in the atatement. ^ Abu-l-Fazl, 
the court histonao of Ahbar, makee ?io mention of the 
Emperor having ever married a Chnstian lady whereas 
the other contemporary authors and even later his- 
toriase are equally silent on the point. The story 
seems to have originated in the fact that Jahang^s 
m o th er who was the daughter of Baja Bihara Mai, 
a Ka^sAha Rajput, had the title (not the name) of 
MaryamO'Z-Zamsni which when translated means 
" Mary of the age The name or the title is by no 
means uncommon even today amongst the Muham¬ 
madans who revere the memory of Vir^ Maty, the 
mother of Jesus, just as mudi as the memory of 
other pious ladies mentioned in the Bible or the 
Quisu. 

The story has gained weight from the existence of 
a very indistinct painting on a panel over a doorway 
on the west ^e of Maryam’s house which is stated 
by the guides to represent the " Annunc^ion*’. 
Another picture in the Khwab'^h represents an angel 
hplding a child in bis arms and therefore might also 
be regarded as such. In either case wbat the picture 
actus lly Mas meant to represent is a speculation based 
on its appearance and too much significance should not 
be attadied to these decorative details. 

On the ground floor of Maryam’s House are four 
rooms, an oblong one running north to south and three 
smaller ones tunning at right angles to it at the south 
end. Over these latter ones axe three others from 
which a st^-«ase leads to the flat roof surmounted,. 
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hy an opon pavilion cArric4 on 8 square coliunna used* 
for slsepiDg purposes in summer sights. On three 
sides of the bouse are open verandahs protected hj a 
deep drip'S^oe tupporced on massive brackets, some 
of them carved. On one of the four braokets sui* 
mounting the pillar at the north-west* corner of the 
verandah is carved a figure which seems that of lUma, 
an moamatioQ of V^qQ. Rama is attended hy 
HanQin&n and stands upon a lotus bud holding a bulb 
of the saered plant in one hand and hie bow in the 
other. Above the figure is a band of iClrrmuMos, 
and below it is a border of Brahmanl duoks. Another 
bracket is ornamented witii a couple of elephants and 
a third with a pair of geese. Most of the sculptures 
are in a very decayed condition. 

The verandah walls as well* as tito ixinor walls of 
the room were richly painted with frescoes. In some 
instances the drawing was spirited and well done, and 
the colouring, judging from what remains, rich and 
refined. As is well known, Akba? took great interest 
in painting. From his earliest youth he showed a 
great predilection for the art and never failed to give 
it every encouragement, looking upon it “ as a meaqs 
both of study and of amusement^”. a 

The frescoes on the walls are said to represent the 
chief events o^Firdausl’s poem, the ^lah Nfcme*. Moat 


» Blocbmuui’s iU-i -lfrSnrf, ^'ol. I, pp 107*8. 

■ akbsr VM « srnc ni fine vt and lileraturc aoU, accord* 

iafi Ut MoJla 'AMud.Qldir BadlyCnJ, the Emperor had much fsftpy 
U> At^haSnimd and tbs SWy of Anir ffamw wbioh bt got tra*u- 
ortUd'^ euftant oaUifraphiata ia aetmttyn Ja 

and ipoBtmaeh gold ic TUuHrallag them (Arvidoii^-f*roirtr«ai, 

Peratan tdit, Vol II, p- tSO). 
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* of tLeiu are now in a d^yed state aa no steps until 
reoeatlp were taken to preserve them. The atone 
beams of the verandah roof were also gilde<l and 
inscribed with couplets composed hf FaizI, the poet* 
laureate of Akbar’s court. 

The chief paintings to be noticed are the ao*caIled 
** Annunciation on the north-west side of the house, 
a few on the verandah posts and one inside tbe 
room. 

On tlxe outside wall various scenes are depicted: 
on the east side is a tournament, on the north a hnn^ 
ing scene and so on. The pieia of tbe verandah were 
also painted and on some floral designs and remains 
of elephant fights are still to he eeen. Several pilas¬ 
ters and pillars are painted with trees, birds, etc. The 
drawings ate well done; indeed one would hardly 
expect Indian artists of the I6th century capable of 
such reproductions. The frescoes have several times 
been white washed ^nd subjcctod bo such injudicious 
renovations that most of the paintings were scraped 
off along with the lime wash that covered them. Var¬ 
nish has subsequently been applied to prevent fading. 
Inside th^rooni, ui a large recess in (he southern wall, 
are two largo size figures the style ami technique of 
which shows Cbincse influence. . 


The Kitchen. 

To the south-east of tlie building is an oblong struc¬ 
ture built 0 ^ stone elaborately carved with zigzag lines 
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&nd other oro&ments. lu is relftted to have hnn tha" 
kitchen attached to the house. 

For many years the public had no free accesa to this 
beautiful place which was reserved for the officers of 
the Public Works Departnicnt and was also uso<I for 
residential purposes by tho District Engineer; hot in 
1905 it was evacuated and hrouglit under tho protect 
tion of the Archeological Department. 


JonH BXIA pALACfi. 


Regarded by aoins m the resWcnco of Maryamu-r- 
ZanmnT, the mother of tlic heir-eppnrcnt, it wan pfo^ 
bably built by Akbar for hiu daughUT-in-Iaw, a daughter 
of Bija Bhagw&n Din who maitiei Jah&nglr in 993 
A. H. (158B A.D.) and gave birth to Sultfimx-n-NisA 
Begam and Prince ^or hia onother rkugliter- 

in-law, Jmtat Onafiinl or Jodh Baf, daughtor of lUja 
Ddai Singh of Jodhpur, who wfliTnierrlec^ to Jah&ngtr 
in 994 A.H. (15S6'6 A.D.) and bore him Prince 
JOjurram, afterwards Rmperop ^fih Jahan*. But as 
Fatehpur Sikri was abandoned in 168C it ie prohajjlo 
that the palace was never occupied for a long time by 
tho Ifidy for whom it was intended. 


■ .IniUi B5i. ftffrn uf »» ‘Hf ui/i«h«T *t JB)id2ivlr. wab 

^lyhtawifLHiKhUuuhKroJMotho UfijAof JjjiA 

moti>c of 1»nnn> ^umun anU %wh-nI(i<| Jutfjit Gu.aTnorGu4j|iJ, 
SiadiM in I02«*A. TI. (ieiS-J» A. !>.} Hi" mnU-cr, Nm^wu m 
Marvamu.a-ZainSnl- waa «lRUB)it«T of IfSJa Jilb*»4 Mb) |b KaOhh- 
Kiipi't) AoclAHni nf lUija Miti *^inah (vi«lc Tuzuk-t-JuMnytri, 
pJrAlmi V«xt; pp. *n«18 of Imrf-Iuclion. and y>. 7-B, hjhI SSS t 

• fiiogmpkietil liiiHuitftr!/, \>. i on*.). 
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» It xs tlie largest and tbe*moBt important of all the 
domeatio bnildinga gracing Akbai’s capital (Plate VII). 
A close and etriking reacmblance eicjata between this 
palace and the Jahangirl Mahal in the^Fort, Agra. The 
ftee nae of lintel and bracket and the total absence of 
arch and timber mark both alike and tbe beE and chain 
ornament is freelj carved on the piers. 

The building ia fall of interest and deserves careful 
study. It is complete in itself and its plan will be 
iuteresting as showing the internal arrangement of a 
typical IndooMnhami^an palace of the latter half of 
the 16tb century. 

The palace consists of a large open quadrangle on 
the four ^es of which are suites of six^C'Storeyed 
rooms with doublo*stotfyed blocks in the centre and 
comers to break* the s^-line. The central block on 
the east ^de forms a vestibule to the main entrance 
of tbe building and that opposite it was used as Psitatz 
Chapbl, wl^Jst thosa on the north and south probably 
served as sitting and sleeping rooms. 

Juttii^ out from the soutlf external wall of the 
b^uigarethe Private Baiss of the palace approach* 
sd from t^o quadrangle by two narrow passages in the 
sides of the central south block. Each set consists of 
an open court in the middle with small ^oms on one 
or two sides used as LATaiif&s and on the east a small 
TcfizjsB Baie. The palace quadrangle is Bagged with 
stone slabs diagonaUy arranged. Around the sides are 
drains to carry off the rain water and in the centre is 
a small 8toi7E Taj^k said to have ooctaloed the sacred 
Tuifi plant- • . 

• 
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Staircases in the sides oi the central blocks lead to 
the roof. The blocks are surmounted hj long chambers^ 
two of which (on the north and south) are covered by 
roofs of stone ^erlaid with b]ue*tiles. The upper 
room at the oortb aide of the northern block la aaid 
to have been used as a Bininq Ttoou, and it ia interest 
ing to note that ita walls are panelled after a style 
prevalent in England about the same time, vts., during 
the Elizabethan period. A (]oor*way le ad s from the 
roof Into a Urge apartment on the north enclosed by 
opes eoreena fl-nH known as the Hawa Ma^al which 
cvsrlcoks MaryamU Garden. A staircue on the west 
elds lepda to ^e Vianucr connecting Jodh B&rs palace 
with the Hiran Mlu&r. 

The Hawa Ma^al or Win^Palooc " was probably 
. exclusively meant for the ladles or the $aram who 
could enjoy full view of the surrounding country and 
the palace gardens without being seen, the stone lat¬ 
tices enclosing the outer sldoe ‘afford protection 
from the sun and rain, and at the aame time admitting 
of free vantiUtion. « 

The flat roofs of the single storeyed rooms surrouii4‘ 
ing the courQ^ard of Jodh Bit's palace wese used aa 
promonades by the inmates of the palace, and to 
secure comple^ privacy the outer walls were built high 
to act as screens. - 

The comer rooms of the first floor are covered by 
domes in which are some exquisite medallions unfbr* 
tunat^ly coated over with whitewash. Traces of 
coloured decoration may be seen on the walls and 
around tbe bases of the domes. , * 


f 
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' Tbe oxtexioT facades of buildiDg aco piaiQ anu 
severe to » degree. Four domes, however, covering 
the apartinente at the corners of the bi^lding with 
haachfonxo balconioa projecting from'\hcii upper ends 
add much to the general effect of the design. 

The entranch to the palace on the east is simple but 
well proportioned. It was jcalousi/ guarded by trusted 
soldiers and eunuebs after the established custom of 
the east. As a nils, tbe inside of the htrrm was guarded 
by solter, loyal aad active women, tbe most trust¬ 
worthy of them being placed lu charge of the apart¬ 
ments of the Emperor. 

On the left of the entrance is a small building which 
probably served as the Guaiii>-soubb. Between it and 
tlie n'sll on tbe right of the entrance there was a screen 
hiding the entrance to fbe palace and making it private. 
It was QoibrtuQately pulled down some 10 years ago. 

The VuoucT referred to above (p. 87) is carried oif 
piers and arches an^ is surmoanted with domed kiosks 
at intervals. It is screened to allow the court ladles to 
pass unseen by it from one buildij^ to another. It 
commences at Jodh Bifs Palace and traversing 
IFaryam's Garden and Hithi Pol it is supposed to have 
ended jifthe Hlran Mlnar where the ladies of the 
imperial hiratu went to view tbe sports and tourna¬ 
ments. “ 


XxavAJi-KA'CflAMAN fMatyam’s Garden).. 

To north of Jodh Bafs palace is a Mn^al Garden, 
known as the hlarvam-ka- Cha man. measuring some 
92'-8"x62'-8". Originally enclosed by a wall it was 
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mt^ded for the exclusive ifte of tlie Emperor and the 
UcUes of his seraglio. It is eomotimes assigned to 
Sul^na Salima Begem, daughter of B^bur’a daughter 
Guliuj^ Bcgain, ^ho married Akbar in 1561 after the 
death of her hrat husband, Baimm ^an gii&nd- 
^&nen. Its fbot*paths were paved with atone while 
shallow water obannola bordering then] were connected 
with Waterworka. A channel ninning ccntmlly north 
and south passes beneath a stone pavilion nfc the north 
end and falls into a beautiful little tank close to it on 
the nortli and known as the Mat^cD^i Tdl, The little 
tank was discovered during the course of removing 
heaps of debris by Mr. Smith in 1891. 

tlAO[iqKHl Tai. (Fish Tank). 

Measuring D''9*x2'*ir, the surface of (he water is 
reached on the east and west by tlirco steps. On the 
south is a amnU w'aterfall while on the nurtli there are 
fourteen niches, 6}'x7' in which* nceonl^ng to Sa*ld 
Al^mad*, lamps of variegated colours were lighted to 
add to the charm waterfall. Fis)\cs of various 
colours were kept in it, and with gold rings in their 
noss the tiny sportive creatures were a source of con- 
siderabla enjoyment to the ladies. 

Maaf AM'KA-^AVS (Maryam's Tank). 

At the Bonth^east comer of Maiyani's Garden is a 
swimnting tank traditionally aasignod to Maryam. 
Mcasiiring 26 feet square and 4 feet deep with the 

roof 8' 10' high carried on stone'pillars, the I/am was 

# 

• JlAir-i-A tltarx, p. U1. 
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' orijiiin&U^ enclose^^ by scrc«09 aod the ladies of the 
royal haram probably took their bath here in summer. 

6!rbal’s House/ 

To nortb-wCst of Jodh Bif s palace in a courtyard 
is a beautiful buildiop, known as Baja Birbal’e boose, 
one of the moat noted palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and 
splendidly carved both inside and out. 

Raja Birbal was a poor Brahmin Bhat or minstrel 
but very ' clear-beaded and remarkable for his power of 
apprehension *. His real name was bfabe^ Das. He 
came from Kalpi and soon after Akbar’s accession 
presented himself at the Royal court where his ready 
wit soon made him a personal favourite of the Emperor. 
His Hindi verses were^rouch appreciated and he was 
made a Ktsbi Bai or the Hindi Poet Laureate. Later 
he was given the title of Raja, and by his wit and ability 
he rose to the po^tloQ of a minister of the kii^dosL 
He was very dear to Akbar who had him constantly 
by his side. Most of his time was spent at court but 
he was sometimes employed oil pohticai missions also 
tihich he generally fulfilled with success. 

In the 4th year of Akbar’s reign Zain ^an £oka 
who was fighting against the Yusuf ZsJs in Bijor and 
Sawad happened to ask for reinforcementa. Birbal and 
Abu-t-Fafl both offered their services. The matter 
was decided by lot, and mneh against the Emperor's 
wish it fell on the former. So Birbal. had to he sent 
together with Abu«l-Fa^. Tho campaign was 

badly conduct^ ami “ Birbal and nearly 6,000 im* 
perialists were killed during the retreat—the' severest 
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•defe&t tibat Akb&r’fi umy ayet Axiffoied Akbar bdd 
A regular mourning irbon the oe«a c4 Btrbara death 
Teaobed him and bia grief waa for a long time inconaol- 
able. Bfrbrtl \ras the only HindQ who bad aubacribad 
1io bia new rcUgion^ the Divtn^ MonothtUm ”, 

The question as to whom this beautiful bouse was 
biult for has involved a good deal of controveray. 
•Some assign it to Bija Birbara fictitious daughter who 
is said to have been a wife of Akbar. But the facts 
that AbU'!'Fa;I> tha wclhknown hietorisn of Akbar's 
time, baa uot mentioned her name in the list of the 
Bmperor’a wives and that he could never have omitted 
such an important alliance go a long way to disprove 
she tmdition. 

Abu*l-Fasl does apeak of the erection of a houao 
by Aicbai for RAja BTrbal in WO A* H. (1582 A.D,), 
but it has not so for beeu indeutified with ptcciaion. 
On tlio monument under notice, however, an insorip- 
tion in Hindi was discovered by Mr. B. W. Smith on 
the capital of a pilaster on the ‘Vest fafadc of the 
building staling that it was erected in Samvat 1029 
•(1572 A.D.), t.e., 10 yOira before the date given by 
Abu-l“Fe*l and just at the ^me when the zanSna 
palaces were being coustruoted. It bein^ the year of 
Akbar's marriage to the daughter of Raja Kaliyin 
Mai of Bikanw,* the palace may well be assigned to 
her rather than to Raja Dirbal whoso living so close 
to the haruM appears to be doubtful. Though now 
open on all sulcs^ it was originally provided with stone 
screens. 

^ • ifvs«iJAo&w><-7’tfirf/r44, p«rw*n teat, Vol. U, p^JSa. 
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^ TKc building ts doobl^ BtoreTed stnictuie staodic^ 
OQ a large coccxeta platform carried on pillars and 
arches of rough iriaaoiir 7 bnilt up from the ravme 
below. On the ground floor are fouMoomS, each about 
16' square, and two entrance porches, and on the upper 
storej, reached bj two staircases in the south-west 
and north-east comers, are two square chambers placed 
comer-wise. Although square in plan, the upper rooms 
are corered with domes. The ceflings of the lower 
rooms are moat ezquiBitel 7 carved, idso the walls of 
both the lower and upper rooms. 

The variety of designs eortching the walls and pilas¬ 
ters, both ixkside and outside the house, is marvcUous, 
and shows that the artiraas employed were thoroughly 
conversant with geometry and the principles of ara¬ 
besque design, hb. Eeene in hia description of Bitbafa 
house says “ It would seem as if a Chinese ivory carver 
had been employed on a Cyclopean monument." 

On the exterior of the buildii^ the Hindfl bracket 
and the Muhammadan arch are combined with pleasing 
effect. 

On the north-west side of t>.e house there is a small 

r bled buildup which, according to some, served as 
privat^ hospital for the inmates. There were long 
and high purdoA walls on the north, south and west 
sides of the house, but they have all bc|a pulled down. 
It is important to remember that originally the j^ai 
Mab^ and the Turkish Sultana's house were separated 
from hfaiyam's house, Jodh Bai’s palace and the 
neighbouriog buildings by a high wa3i since r^oved 
making two separate enclosures connected by a doorway. 
Under the British rule, Birbai’s House was utili 2 ed for 
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Teaid«DC« of Diatrict ctfficers and after the Sfutin^ 
of 1857 waa TMorved for tbo use of inspoc^g ofRcera 
taid diatb^isbod gaosto. In 190S it was ovacuatod 
and made over the Arobeologioal Department and. 
the modern additions wore removed. 


KaoIna Masjid (Gem Mosque). 

Having seen all the Ro^al palaces the visitor will 
now Sod his way to the interesting tower, called the 
Hiran Mrn&r, via Napna Masjid, Pol (or Elephant 
Gate) and Caravan Suai. 

A little to the north-west of the aon&M garden is a 
small mosque oalled the KagTna Masjid. It is said 
to have heon ereoted for the use of the ladies of the 
Imperial haram and was aurrounde4 by high 'pvrdaK 
walls since removed. To southwest of tho mosque* 
and just in front of tho AlmS'housc for Uindas are the 
Btahles Stables, p. 00). 

• • 

Lakoab ^kua (Alms'house). 

At the baek of the mosque is a smaU hangar 
or Alms-house. To the north-west of tbis^is anotiler 
small alms-house of about the same dimensions and. 
design. The one at the hack of the mosque was pro¬ 
bably set apart for Muhammadans and the other for 
EindOs. Mulls ‘Ahdu-l-Qadir BadayQn! * mentions the 
construction of places for feeding the poor? one of 
them meant for Muhammadans being called Khairwra 
and*the other for Hindfls called Dhormpura. Some, 
of Abu-l-Parrs people were put in eba^eof them. 

• * 

• if«flMg&4tv*/>7VuSnttr PmieB teat, Vol. U. p. S24. ^ 
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* On leaving the Nagioa 4£osquo the visitor ahould 
proceed to the Elephant Gate, the Waterworlcs and the 
liiran Minat, which are situated a little io^ the north, 
and then return to the Royal palace^ The main road 
passes through the Hath! Pol described below and 
leads down to the Obsat Artificial Lake, about 
0 miles long by 2 miles wide (now dry), which once 
formed the north*west defence of Fatehpur Sikri. The 
water of Khari Nadt was obstructed and the dam thus 
built suppUed water to the entire locality and the 
palaces on tho ridge. 

SARVTAB-^At^A. 

To the left of the Elephant C^ate is a simple square 
towefEke building, commonly called the KabUtar 
Kiana. or Pigeon Hoase, but generally supposed by 
western writers to have served the purpose of a maga> 
nine. Some people call it the stable for Akbar’s favourite 
elephant, Harun (lit. restive), which is said to hare 
been buried* under'the Hixan Minar, but in fact the 
originsl purpose of the building is unknown so far. 
That AJcbar was fond of pigeons and kept a large 
number of thorn is evident from the Ain<-Ai^aTl* 
But beyo^ troditioa there is no reliable authority for 
calling tho building a house for the royal pigeons. It 
is square in plan and the walls of the strqpturo are more 
than 10 feek m thickness coated with plaster, about 
d' thick, and they have a decided batter which is a 
characteristic of the Pathan buildings. 

HatrI Pol (Elephant Gate). 

The Elephant Gate derives its name &om .the 
cumstance that two ooloesal elepbants of stone originally 
« * .frii'i'Aiearr, 7ol. 1, pp. 2ls.JS. 
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stood on high ^destals outside the gftte with tiieir* 
trunin interlocking over the keystone of the aicbw&y. 
They seem ^ to have been broken subsequently and 
only a portion of the animals now renuLuis. On the 
sides of the gate are Ouatds* Chambers placed on a 
broad plinth. 


SanoIk Burj (Stone Tower). 

Adjoining the HathI Pol is the Sangln Burj, or Stone 
Tower. It is a grand bastion said to have been the 
coiomenoement of the fortihcatioos whloh were never 
oomploted owing to the saint ^aiyi Salim fihi^tl’s 
disapproval. But nothing is to be found in the authen¬ 
tic records of history in support of this tradition. On 
the north-east aide of tho tower was a^llery by which 
the Burj was fornieriy connected with ^e Hitht Pol 
According to MulU ‘Abdud-Qadir BadayQnT”, it was in 
this tower that the iUuetrious Mkza'SuIaim&p. Oovenior 
of Bada khsh an. was acoommodatod when he visited 
Fatehpur Sikri in the ye%p 983 A.H. (1576-76 A.D.) The 
same authority mentions that probably for some time 
the Tower was used as the Naqqsr £h^«or Musio 
Gallery whence the Royal musiciaos playM. This 
Naqqar however, must not be coofoundod with 

the one noticed above (p. U) which anqpuncod the 
arrival and departure of the Emperor, eto. The 
Naqq&r Khana under notice was probably used when 
the Emperor played Q^/Kigan or Polo near the Hiran 
Minar Vor, as stated by Abu-1-Fasl, ** when a ball ia 

• 

* * P«ni»Q t«xt, Ycl. 1^ p. 21$. . « 
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aiiven to tte (01 the pillfta marking the end of the 
plATground) the naqqSra is beaten so that aU that e» 
(ax and near may know (how the game is proceeding). 


DApoOflA'KA'MAKiif (Daroj^a’e Honae). 

A little to the weat of the Sangin Buii aw the 
of the buildings, commonly called the Daro^a-ka- 
Mekin, or the Daro|h»-ka-Hamman. The Dixojia 
was in charge of stables and manager of the caravan- 
aarai and, according to Abu-l-FaU, he was designated 
“ Anln-i-KofioSnsarai 


, CAB)LVA9*SAaAl. 

Continuing down the road leading to the Hiian 
Minat the visitor will notice on his left the Caravan- 
earai conasting of a^arge court, 212 'surrounded 
by cloistera in which merchants and travellers rested 
secure with their rich stuffe, h^rsea, etc. It was hew 
that Malik Maa‘fld, the famous Persian merchant, 
put up with his wards—the infant aiihru-n-Nisa 
(better known to the world afterwards as the Empress 
>Jut Jahan) and her miserable father, lErra ^iyS.^, 
who later to« to the h^est post in the'Mu^al court. 
Formerly the south-east side was 3 atories high, but 
the grekter part of the sucocasive tiers of domed ebam- 
bers have fallen down. ' 


i Ponian t«st| Vol. 1, p. 216. 

i Ah-i’AHart. Banian test, Vol. I. p. 241. 
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BIoU (Stepped w^). 

On the north of the road described above (p. 4i) la 
A large oi^ stepped well, which formed part of 

the waterworks describe below. The diameter of the 
well is about 22*'6' and it :s protected bjr an octagonal 
structure anrroiinded by chambers. 


Klit^arsA'i'^BiusAx! (Waterworks). 

The machinery for lifting the water was put in the 
«de chambers where mauivc stone beams that used 
to support the axle of a Persian-wbeel may atill be 
seen. On the south of the well runs an aqueduct by 
wLiclv water was conducted into a reservoir by the 
side of the toad with donwd cfambess on either side. 
Prom this leservoir it was again lifted to another weli 
or tank neat the JlSIkl Pol and thence it flowed through 
a channel to a large tank beneath the wall adjoining the 
eastern aide of the gate. It was again raised on to ^e 
roof of the doisters ingide the HSihl Pol over which 
it flowed by means of channels. They are still traceable 
and lead to some reservoirs in a building near the arched 
gateway. From hers the water was raised to ^e top 
of the gate and dispersed to the vanotts buildings 
by moons of Channels some of which axe still extant. 
The outlet explained above supplied vfeter to the 
buildings on this side of the town, but there was^nother 
ontlet extending from the top of tbs gateway to a 

4 

*The Archsolo^cal Deptftrenit hit I*l«l7 «xt*itsiTa 

cepain to It ssd iu g«a«ral appfftneoc it new Bo«b iuptortC. ^ 
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“tank against a room on north side of the roa^ 
leading from Krbal’s j^alacc to Maryam's house below 
the closed Tiinccr conneotii^ Jodh B^s palace with 
the Biran Minor. It itfss thence caftied to Maryam’* 
bath and then flowed peat the north aidt of Maryam’s 
house into ^e 'Anup TaiSo. 

On the north of this tank was an overflow paeaix^ 
beneath the covered way that cMmnected the Girls' 
Sohool with the Toikish Sultana’s House along the 
east side of the paved Pae^idtUi Court. It went part 
tho Dlwan-i-jOag and beneath the cloister on the 
north and emptied itself into a large tank on the other 
aide. This tank is biiilt on arches by the aide of the 
road leading to the village of Nagar« There waa 
another water supply and one of the large reservoirs 
and wells conneeted ^th it may still be seen near 
the inclined road leading to the Hakm's i^ammam. 


'Huutf MIm^ (Deer Tower). 

Continuing down the road the visitor reaches tho 
Hiran Mioar (or Deer Tower). It is built of red eaud- 
atSne and^ stands on a platform, 72' 3' square and 
7' 10' in height, approached by double flights of steps 
on the north and east sides. Originally there ware 
steps on the .south side also but they have fallen and 
their traces are still to be seen. Bislng from the 
centre of the platform is the tower, 60' S' high, measured 
&om the top of the octagonal base. 3' lO' high, on ^hieh 
it stands. The lower part of the tower, to the height 
of Id ft. from the upper platform, is octagonal, and 
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abova it circular and tapering upwards. The top is* 
crowned by a huge honey-combod capital prodded 
with a prorated stone railing all round. A 
picturesque view^of the aunounding country is to be 
bad from the top of this Miner and, being originally 
connected with the ladies’ quarters by a screened 
Tisduct, it was probably from this tower that the BoyaT 
ladies enjoyed the elephant fights and toumameots 
held in the vast arena below. 

According to Ur. E. Smith, the towor losemblcs tho 
one in the saored courtyard around tbo shrine of ^agrat 
Im&m ^usain at Kaibalg, and be thinks it probable that 
the architect had that tower in view wl^ preparing 
the design. But the Karbalh tower is overlaid with 
tiling while this one is stud^pd with iinitations of 
tusks in stone at regular interval s^a eircurustance 
which has given rise to a tradition that the tower 
was built as a monument to one of Akbar’s favourite 
elephants, HarDn (Ut. restive), wbioh lies buried beneath 
the foundations. Another tradition connected with, 
the tower is thst Akbar^used to shoot antelopes (Hindi, 
Hlran) from its top. 

ydther of the traditions however appqprs to 6o 
reliable. But since a covered way led from the ffaram 
or ZanSva palaces to the tower, it is probable that it 
was originally called ffaram Mlnar, the word Haram 
being afterwards corrupted into Hiran. 

The visitor will now go to Birbal’s house again 
and thence to ^e Grand Cathedral Mosque of Akbar 
at Fatehpur Sikri passing the Stables and the Houses. 
fit AbU'hFaf 1 and Fai^i. * 
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SlABftBg. 

Akbar was vary fond of horses, and his stables in- 
variably contaiaed abont 12,000* hcvaes tJT excellent 
Turhsli, Arab, Persian, Kashmiri and Iraqi breeds. 

A separate pl^e was set apart for the horse dealers 
where they could rest secure from the hardships of the 
weather and from thieves, As a matter of fact there 
were many stables for the Imperial horses at Katehpur, 
each being under the supervision of a DofogAo or 
Snperintendent. This post was held, according to 
ctfcumstances, by officers of the rank of commander 
of 6,000 down to senior AAnils. The stables to the 
south of Birbal’s house aceommodated 110 horees and 
wero meant for the choicest horses favoured by the 
Emperor. • 

lie building is an obbry? open court enclosed on 
three rides by stalls. Formerly the open spaces between 
the piers were closed with stone screens with two 
doorways but none cf them is now left, The mangers 
are formed by recesses in the walls, 

t 

CaUSL STSBlSS. 

r 

On the Cast ride of the horse stables are a series of 
.cavernous rooms, erroneously known as “ Camel 
Stables The presence of the maEks of stone screens 
suggests that'theywere probably “ Grooms’ quarters ”, 
and the«small doors connecting them with the apacious 
stable on the west goes a br^ way to support the view. 

A 

*Ar&*»*ABon, FoHiui text (CakutCa 1872), Vo], I, 

144. Pot p&rtloukn alfoot tb« Imperiri Bvno St»bla», sae^ 
pp, 144.40. « 
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Abu'l'Fasl descnbes how Akbor from th« timo of hia* 
taking ov«r the tti'OB of Governoient showed a great 
likiog foe this auimal and how besides using it for 
general tranepor? and carrying mails he held their 
regular fighta, for which purpose aeveial^choice snitnaU 
were always kept in roadlaeee.^ The stables consist of 
one long dark block divided into baya in length by 
langes of atone pillars carrying the beams of flat 
roof in which there are many small openings for light 
and ail. Attached to these on the east are the 
yammSma and latrines which farther help to oonflrm 
the identification of the monument. 


AsU'L'FAijL AND FAift’c KoueES. 

The visitor will next sec the roonumenta traditionally 
known os the houses of the twofamoitf brotliora, gt^aikh 
Abud-Fatl and FweT, close under, and projecting from, 
the north* wall of the Jfimi* Masjid quadrangle. They 
are very unpretentious buUdiogs and were used until 
recently as Boys’ Schools by tbe“'District Board and 
Darg&b Committee. 

Abu-1-Pasl and Faiai ?rere the sons of ^aikh Mubirak, 
one of the most learned men of the period who drew-ip 
the famous document deolaiing Akbar to Ift the 
tahid of the age.‘ The sons were as distinguished as 
the father. Paial, or Faiya^ as he called himself 
later in imitation of the appelation of ‘AHamI assumed 


PersUn Ust, (Caleutis tditloa, J87J), Vo3. I, 

» SpohiMktta’t tka»t*lion ef tie ASn i AtAcri, Vol. I, p. IfiMBS. 
• Deele'i Dictionary, p. ISA. In the yaldaman, 

write* 1— , 
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<liy his younger brother Abn*^Fazl, waa the Pereian Poet- 
iaareate at the court of Ahhar and tutor of the princes 
and was lUso employed on eeveral politic^ missioDS. 
Bortiat Agra m?C4 A. H. (1647-46 FaizI ie re¬ 

lated to have vritten 101 booke, prominent among them 
being an Arabic commentary on the 

Quran, and Haudridu-l-KaJam, both of which have been 
composed without using any dotted letters and illustrate' 
his wonderful mastery over the Arabic lexicography. 
Hediedof aatboia and dropsy on Che 10th of gafar 
1004 A. H. (16th October, 1596 A. D.), The younger 
brother, Ab ud-FazI, was bom in 1551 A.D. and soon 
after completing bis education was introduced to the 
Emperor in the 19th year of his reign. He was for a 
long time the Prime Minister of Akbar and took a 
prominent part iivthe religious discuseions inaugurated 
by Akbar. He is the author of the celebrated 
Akbar NSma and AM^Albari, a history of the Mu^al 
Emperore up to the 47th year of Akbar'a reign, as also 
of the He was sent with Prince 

Mj^d in 1006 A. H. (1697-98 A. D.) as Commandet-m- 
Chief of the Deccan forces, ancT when after five years 
hc^waa coming back through Narwar with a small 
escort, he was attacked by Blr Singh Deo, Rija of 
Orchhs, at the instigation of Prince Salim, who held 
him responsible for a misunderstanding between himself 
and bis impeisal father and also considered him as the 
enemy <4 the Prophet.* Abu-l-Fasl was killed with 
most of his men on the 4th of Rabf 1,1011 A.H. (22nd 
August, 1602 A.D.) and his head was sent to the PfSnce 


(AligMh flditiOQ 1S04) pp. 

9-JO^; Bloohnuu's VoL I, pp. XXVI.VH; «to. * 
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«t iUiahabad.* Akb&c was d»e ^7 afflicted hj 
jiews of bis miuder. 

There is nothing of arohitectural interest about the 
two houses? Tradition assigns the first of them on 
the east to Abu-l-PazI and the second to Fai|:i. 
But the lattor being deoidedlj amana, iC teems reason¬ 
able to suppose ^at botli the brothers ptobablj used 
it jointly as such while in the former they had their 
reading and sitting rooms and also their joint library. 
At the back of the so called Abu-1-Fa?l*s house is a 
small luimmam or Bath consisting of domed chambers. 
In front of the houses is a spacious court containing a 
tank. 


Jami‘ Masjid. 

The Jami' Masjid, or Oatheciral Mosque, which is 
lightly described as the “ Glory of Fatehpui Slkri ”, 
is the grandest and the largest biulding in the ci^ and 
ranks amongst the finest mosquea.in the^east (Plate 
Vni). It is reached by two large gateways approached 
by broad flights of steps on the south and east sides. 
That on the east is the Bad^ahi Darwaza, or Sing’s 
Gate, so called because it was the one through whiCh 
the Emperor Akbar passed every morning tin hla way 
from the palaces to the service in the mosqne. The 
other on the sduth is the majestic gateway of gigantic 

* The TArtU of Abo.i.FaeVi dc*th wbiob M!r& 

Kok*h iM sidd to b»Te vrltteo may also bo ^ 

— aJi IVo The sTord of tbo iruracle of Ood*e Prophet 
eoi off^he bead of or rebel). TUa meane the dedootion of 
tbe numerical volso of V (or 2) from tbst of ^l^(or 1012). »«a<> 
V)U- 2 -J 0 n A. H. 


\ 
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proportions, called'the Bqiand DarvSza oi the Loftj 

, . . 

In the cDclosuw ie a vest open conrtyard surrounGed 
on three Bides hj spaciouB cloisters <and on the 4th or 
west aide hy the Prayer Hall. On the north «de of 
the oonrtyard is the tomb of Shai^ Salim 
enclosed in a shrine of white marble and lighted with 
large windows in pierced tracery of the most exqnisite 
geometrical patterns. Close to this tomb, on the east,, 
stands the tomb of bis grandson, Kawab Islam San, 
and on the north-east a vault, called the ZartSna Rawra, 
containing the graves of the ladies of the (^^ti 
family. It should be remembered however that the- 
tomb did not form part of the original design. 


The Balatto Darwaza- 

The Baknd Ikimazo or Lofty Gateway (about 175 
ft. high from the ground below and 134 ft. high from 
the pavement in f^nt of the main entrance) is the 
highest in India and one of the highest in the world 
(Plate IX)- It has been redded by authorities as 
“one of the most perfect architectural achievements 
in IndianPergusson quotes it as a perfectly 
aatisfactcry solution of the difficult problem oi giving 
a large building a door at all in proportion to ita 
dixiien8ione,| and Havell calls it as one of the most 
striking eramples of perfect co-ordination between 
tbo structural and the decorative elemente so essential 

; V. Sm ithV Bi^cry of fitit Art in In^ia and (1911), 

p.410. 

• FMfWMtf I Hitlory of Indian and SatUnt ArAiUOuH (publblMd 

LoodOQ* 1976),^. 590 . * 
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ioi best forms of ^hitecttire.^ Some people?. 
boweroT, do not agree with the great authorities quoted 
abore and they think that the gate is not at all proper- 
tionate to-the r^oaque to vhich it leads and throws 
the latter into shade. But this is due to the Gate 
being no part of the original design, having been erected 
some time after the completion of the mosque as 
a triumphal arch to commemorate his victory In the 
Deccan- In fact it was erected in 983 A. H- (1675- 
76 A- D.),2 and the year 1010 A. H- (1601-02 A. D.) 
given in an inscription on the east side ^f the central' 
gateway evidently refers to Akbar's return to Fatehpux 
Sikri after his Deccau expedition and not to ^e 
completion of the Baland Darwaza. 

The front built in the form of a ecmi*octagou projects 
about 88' beyond the soutix wall of the maajid 
quadrangle. The immense alcove is pierced by three 
recessed entrances. The cwtral, which is also the largest, 
forms the principal doorway and is known as the Ka*l 
Dauwaza, or Horseshoe Gate, from the xircumstancd 
that the shutters mads of ^ts^m wood are thickly 
studded with horse sho^ put there by those who believe 
that their azumals would be cxixed by the blesainga^of 
^ai^ Salim ^^tl, the patron saint o^ Fatehpur 
Sikri buried in the quadrangle of the mosque. They 
are all of iron, some of them peculiarly shaped, but 
it is asserted £bat there were at one time others of diver 
as well. A couple of these were once taken away by 

> £. B. HavoU'e /twlida {ISld}, p. les. 

■ Xbe dsU pf itM constnutioo u gi?«ii ia th« i£i;ai«4- 
fatferfta is tp to Icund ia the wordi (Bbtj pf. 

tbo uvli vf th« higb firxDAiMDt) 7i»ldiog 9&S A. H. * 
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^ i^ut they we eventually lecovered and placed 

an their ori^nai position. 

Tha Balabd DarwIza is Persian in general form and 
Persian pendentivea with interse^g -arches are 
naed in the semi-dome. Simple carving and discreet 
inlaying of white marble are the only decoraUoM it 
bears. A long Arabic inscription carved w bold 
Nas^ letters tuns around the arch at the beginning 
of which is given the name of the writer ?u6sin, son 

Abmad CyshtT, a Oalifs of tha s^t. ^aiUi Salim. 

Jnix-RA or Diving wtsll- 

Before leaving the Balaiid Dorwdw the visitor may 
just cast a gUncc at the Lanoar Khana, or Alms¬ 
house, on the east where the poor were fed, the large 
mined Bates of Islam in front, and the 

Baoxl or "Divii^ well”, celled the Jhalea, to the 
west of the gateway. Local divers jump into the large 
well from the parapet of the hlasjid, about 80' high. 
A rupee is gsneiaJlj^offered and accepted- A nomber 
of boys only too vrilliog to get of a few annas 

each, jump into the water fro«n all sides of the well. 
IVrtuiniDg through the Hose-shos Gate of the Boland 
Dartr&a, /he viaitor enters upon the vast quadianglo 

oitheitf«;»d. 

Before, however, stepping into the qnadiaDgle the 
first thing that invites attention is the inscription on 
the right hand central archway cut in embossed Persian 
characters erroneontiy supposed to aw^ the cons- 
tniction of the gateway to Akbar bnt in facUofo 
ting to hifl return to Fatehpui Sikri after his conqiieet 
,in the Dec«^ in the 46th HShi year (1602 A. D.). 
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Over the left arcliwaj w another epigraph recording 
the Eame of the scrihc Muh&miaad Ma'^m Kimj who 
is tesponaible for so many inecriptions of Akbar’s tiire 
and the names Allah, Muhammad, Abu Bakr, *TJmaf, 
tTthman, ‘All, Fatima, i^asan and Husain in TVigArc 
characters. 

It ia worth while to ascend to the top of the Baland 
Darwizs from which the whole city can be seen and 
eren the Taj at Agra, some 24 miles off, on a fine cloud¬ 
less day. The top is reached by flighta of steps on the 
eastern and western side of the gateway. 

The Mosque is said to be ao exact copy of tbe great 
mosque at Mecca, but this is not correct, for though the 
general design is purely Muhammadan, some of the struc¬ 
tural forms, especially the pillars, are supposed to be 
Hindu in style. The tradition aecms have originated 
from a misinterpretation of the chronogram Insoribed on 
the central archway of the Mosque, vt*., 

(lit. the prototype of the Mosque at Mecca) which 


really means that on account of ite ehasteness the 
Mosque built for ^aiMi Salim £hiAtI deserves re¬ 
verence like the ^ 

Tho cloisters on three sides of the quadrangle are 
divided into numerous cells by walls with Tsiandahs 
in front, and.were used by the Movlct^s attending the 
mosque and their pupils as also by the disciples of the 
S^t who came to visit him from time to t^me, thus 
forming the monastery as well as the University build- 
ingS'^f Fatebpur Sikri. 

The Masjid proper is one of the finest in India. 

• It is divided into three roaiu poitione^ a central domed 
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ctamber, about 40' 3' equartf, and a long piLaied liall 
<m side. The halls are again aub dlnded Into three 
parts each ; in the centre is a chapel roofed by a ribbed 
dome carried on beautifoUy carved corlftls at the upper 
angles of the square room, and on each side of the chapel 
are aislea divided up by lofty columns supporting heavy 
stone beams carrying the roof. At the end of each 
hall is a set of five rooms, probably for the attendants 
of the mosque, and above these are xanana galleries 
for the use of ladles. 

The dome co\*eriDg the large chamber in the centre 
of the masjid is carried on corbels and azebes at the 
angles and is exquisitely ornamented in colour decora¬ 
tion. The chamber is one of the most beautiful ones 
in India and most elaborately decorated with colour 
derigns and inlay ia marlfle and glazed tiles. 

The marble floor m the chamber was laid later in 
1606 A. D, by Kawab Qutbud-Din ^Sn KokaltiiA, 
a grandson of ^aiUi Stdlm 

The mtlifdbbr niche in the central chamber is more 
ornate than the others in the side halls, and eurround- 
mg the arch containing the mi^Sb are versea from the 
in embossed gilded letters. The oolouring was 
partly rertoeed by Mr. E. AV. Smith, Aich*eologicaI 
Surveyor in 1900, as a specimen of the original work. 
Some of the paintings on the soffite of the great central 
archway have^aleo been repainted and the work was 

* Tuvh'i’/o.UAfm, PoniMi test, {Aliguh aditioa 1904). p. 202. 
H» wM tOe MQ ef Sslua'a dsegbter Moi Ua reel oam« wm 
U 0b4a ot ShObG. Ho vu tbo fo»tor brotbsr of Emperor 
vbo r»b»d bla to tbo nok ot 6,000. Eo became G oromor 
of Bea^l ia IBOaend wm killed &t Burdvan bj Ster Aigoa 
ibB busbsitd of ^flrjebLi Begsm, In 1607. 
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done, it is s^id, by the Fcblic Works Department some 
45 years ago. The decoration of the noaque is not 
confined to the principal chamber, the orosmentatioo 
of the side halls also is 7er7 attractive. 

On the right hand or north side of the principal 
mik^rab is the mi»n6ar or pulpit from which the Imam 
reads the Kkutha (Litany) on Fridays. It was in this 
mosque that on the 1st Friday of JamadI II, 987 A. H. 
(3lst July, 1579 A. D.) the Smpetor Akbar, who was 
so anxious to unite in his person the spiritoal and secular 
headships of his subjects like the four orthodox caliphs, 
began to read the KKuiba composed by Fai^ when 
getting nervous he stammered and trembled in spite 
of all assistance and had to descend from the pulpit 
quietly leaving the duties of the Imam to be performed 
by the court KhaJAh, Hafi^ Muhammad Amin. The 
verses read by the Emperor were 

ojj ^ I^U aGl ^ (r). 

0|^ y tj|j Jj 

Oj— f I* 

rV (V j ‘V (r) 


t 




$0 A QtnD3 TO PATEHPUR SIKUl 

* • 

TraAfUaHon. 

1, “Id th® name of Him who gave us sovereignty, 
(who) gave (ua) a wise heart** and* a strong 
band, 

2. (Who) guided ns in equity and justice and 
banished from cm mind everythiog ezespt jostice. 

Z. Hie attributes are beyond the range of thought* 
Kxalted Is His Majesty ( Ood is Great! " 

The great dome over the central chamber is partly 
screened by the great archway leading into the TAU>a». 
The soffit of the archway is ornamented in coloured 
designs and jnst over the entrance is an inscription 
giving the date of the erection of the mosque 97d A. H. 
(1571-72 A. H.). 

It ia interesting to note that tradition ascribes the 
building of the Jami^Masjid to Salim ^i^ti 

who is said to have erected it at his own expense. The 
JawahiM-Fanit, if manuacript history of the family 
of the Saint* aays that Mufaffar Shah of Gnjrat had 
vowed to send a handsome oilering to the Shaihh if 
he succeeded la getting back his kingdom, and that 
Sis dem having been faUilled lie sent a large sum of 
money to tlie Saint who began to build the masjid In 
979 A, H, (1671-72 A. 1).). Some other modem manus¬ 
cripts about Fatehpor Sikri also oonhim this statement 
and !<^l tradition strongly refutes the assertion that 
the mosque was really erected by Akbar, quoting as 
an authentic proof the Persian inbcription on the 
central archway of the Prayer Hall, tho verses oJ which 
say that ^ “ the masjid was ornamented by 
Siaikhud-Tslata during the reign of Akbar It is 

• 
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wort^ to give below the iusoription n full ^oge> ^ 
ther with its English tr&fisletioa:— 

,A-^| 4—i J^) f (0 

j_ *] ^ \j t — f • 

nj:— (r) 

i_v --|i» | 13 ^ 

«^Uj ^ JL- (r) 

o-^;*J| ciaB-^Jj ^15 


Troialolion. 

1. “ During the reign of the King of the world, 
AkbsT, to whom ib duo the ndmioistration of the empire, 

2. fthflij^o-l-Talam ejected {lit. ornamented) a 
mosque which in chastenead is as venerable as the £a‘6^ 

5. The year of the oompletion of this etatels building 
was found in (».«., it is second only 

to the Mosque cst Mecca) 97y A. H. (1671*72 A. D.).” 

Now it Lh highly probable that the fact that SWtt 
Salim Iwd the foundations of a monastery and a giosque 
in 971 A. H. (15dS-54 A. D.) after his loturn from the 
}iaj has been the source of this misunderstanding. 
And as the present mosque and monastery were built 
for the and probably under hw supervialon, 

r 

# 
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• Akb&r’s Biit MuofiP, lOian. who composed tbeee 

verses, put in the said verse to pje&ee the S&int 
without, of course, the slightest leer of incurring the 
displeesuie of the Kiog-Emperor vho h&d &Uo an 
infinite love and regard for his spiritual adviser. 

Ooatemporarj evidence, however, will zoake the 
question clearer^Aocording to Badayfinl^ the mosque 
was constructed )>j AJehar for Salim 

in the course of five years- He also quotes the mnemo- 
ajnOD (^Ij ) composed by Ag]jraf ^an 

which s^ graces the zoosque. 

A passage given in Jahangu*s Kemoixs is by far the 
moat important in this connection as it states that a 
sum of 5 lojths of rnpeea was spent on the mosque from 
the Royal Treasury.* 

Although so heanUTnlly ornamented in the interior, 
the mosque is plain on the outside and the long etretch 
of masonry is only broken up by gateways and amall 
window openings. The walls arc surmounted by crested 
battlements. 

Shaikh BalIu ^ishtI's Tomu. 
s — 

Chishti’s tomb is one of the best pieces 
of Mujhal architecture (Plato X). The beauty of the 
design coupled with the costliness of rq&terial and the 
fact of its being the bnrial place of one of the most 
revere^ saints of Akbar's reign have it one of the 
host known buildings in India. 

<% 

> 3luniaiiaiM-l-To*euriU’ PvrsiUi VuJ. il, p. 100. 

* I’tniaa text (Allj^erh edittra. 18641 . 
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Salim wSs a desceodant of Sbai^ 

Faridu-d-IKa Ganj-^akar, buried at Pakpattan in the 
Montgomers distict of the Pnnjab. Akbar first 'ri 9 it<‘d 
him on his return journey to Agra from a suocesaful 
expedition against the revolted Uzbek Jiobles in 976 
A.H. (1668-69 A. D.). 

S^kh Salim’s tomb was built after his death which 
took place in 979 A. H. (1571 A. D.). It is a small but 
very attractive building set up entir^y in white marble.* 
It stands on an inlaid marble platform, about 59’ 
square and 3' high. On the south aide is a portico ap¬ 
proached by a flight of stepa, Within is a cenotaph 
chamber aurrounded by a verandah closed on the 
outside by elegant marble screena so rich and delicate 
in design as to give the effect ef lace. The screen is 
one of the finest ^ecimens of .perforated marble work 
in India, and it is wonderful that auch Urge slabs of 
marble could be worked up into such fascinating 
patterns without fracturing* (Frontispiece),, The porch 
doora are of ebony inlaid with braes. The building 

• 

• oriaasJ itroeture of the tomb u wcUd by N*vib Outb- 
Qddlfi Khin KokAltA^ WM ot red soadstOD^ oatii^W faced wiU» 

fflsrbJo v)tb (be exentMo of tbo domo wbioh «m oiwte^ 
» li *?f the ©rdOT end oader the np^. 

siOQ of Mp- hUnseJI, then Collector of Ano, tbo dome vu veoeorod 
<M the oaUido *jtb wbJto morWe. Tho cN>et wm mot from tb© 
I>*rslb Fund. 

* Nsvlb Qotboddia lUiSn KokoltieK cocmd tho feint's cenO' 

teph with merblc and xorroundod ft with tho boaotifel marble 
■ww, M TiUHk~i.JaA6n^[ri, Pereiaa tort (Allyitarb editioo. 
ISM), p. Zt«*mrrii (chroaojiramj «u foond in tb© void© 

“ (Duplicate ©f Paradise), 1014 A. H (IWS-Oe A.D.) 

oooomDg ia tbo couplet— • 

• Uj j! 
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• • 

riaes coneidefably Above Ihe rooi of the verandahs 
which is only about 12' 6' high. 

To a height of about 3'9' the intewor w&lU are lined 
with whiW marble; at this point occura a dado, the 
walls above being welnscotted with red sandstone 
finished off in cement to imitate marble. The whole 
iutetior is elaborately decorated in colour and the 
pdnted ornamentation on the sides of the windows is a 
good example of oriental decoration. The colours are 
rich and bright and produce a very charming effect in 
the sombre light of the chamber. The paintings on the 
inner walls were restored in 1836 by the order of the 
then CoEector of Agra, but the colours and details 
were not properly reproduced. The floor of the chamber 
and a portion of that of the porch is inlaid in beautiful 
mosaics in marbtes brought from Jesalmere and Alw. 
From the wooden beams which sup^rt the canopy 
over the cenotaph once hung four ostrich eggs presented 
(it is traditionally believed) by an East Indian, ot, as 
others think, by a Greek, merchant reriding in A^a, 
who wished to pleaae the attendant But 

^ey no longer decorate the cenotaph. 

ghoiWieSalim Qiightr rests, according to the tradi' 
cion, In earth brought from Mecca in a closed cryp* 
exactly beneath the marble cenotaph.. This latter i* 
alwavs oovared by a and a wooden canopy 

suppoijed on slender octagonal pillars inlaid with fine 
mother-of-pearl work protect* it. The inlay work 

# 

> VNaJo; Pt III. p. 22. ....... 

*Tbe ukea off every yeer oa the luabt ol the 20»n ot 

RaTiuiin. the JfobatBmadaa month of fastinp, when tU eewUph 
i^w«ah«d vitb r3ee voter. 
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on the bases oi the column auppAtmg the canbpj « 
is esCremely exquisite and looks like damaak-work. 
The small pieces of mother-of-pefttl and ebony are 
seemed to th*e woaden framing by shellac and brass 
pias. Their brilliant irideacence looks very pretty 
in the sombre light of the chamber^. ♦ 

Three windows filled in with pierced geometrical 
tracery light the shrine. Hanging on the bars of th^ 
windows are bits of thread and shreds of cloth tied 
there by brides and barren women, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, aa tokens of the vow that, if blessed 
with an offspring through Shaikh Salim's intercessions, 
they will present an offering to the shrine. 

The exterior walls of the chamber are broken up 
by pilasters and panels inscribed in emboaaed gilded 
characters with verses from the Qurdn. The gilding 
of some of t^ese was renovated by the Aicheok^csl 
Department in 1900-01. In one of these, on the south, 
986 A- H. (1560-81 A. B.) is recorded which probably 
refers to the date of the erection ofnhe mausoleum. 

A portion of the north-east comer of the marble 
verandah around the chainber is enclosed by a mosaic 
border to mark, it is said, the spot where ^ikh Salim 
yged to perform his devorions before the e^jction oT 
the mausoleum. It is held sacred and nobody can stt 
here except th^ Sajjada-na^in who site enthroned at 


> Oat eJ th« annosl rewnoc »lt»chc<l to Sieikfi ilhidHVi 

tomb, 000 are wt *«de for repaid lo tie nhnnc tvigj 

w«h of M»tcri5 it **s takes up in ie0.> sad 

atf* o«t of nc^arly 12,000 nip«-. One of 

WAS varr badJv wM uken ofl ajiil • ©o* 

fiTod in iU pUw. llw^ oW picre bu b«n pJ**^*! in 'hf Taj Mujeuw 
ei Agra. » ^ • 
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thitf place during^ tie ‘V^t, or the enidversarj of the 
S&int'e demlBe, conuue&GiAg on the 20^ of Bama^ac 
vhen thooeends of people from distaat parts come to 
offer their reapeoU to the departed Saffit. Some of 
the maesive beams sapportiog the roof of the verandah 
were restorod in 1905^. The shutters of the iimer 
doorway are of white znatble slabs perforated with 
geometrical deaign and painted over in various ooloiiis. 

Over the head of the door is a gilded Persian inscrip* 
tiozL in characters recording the praises of 

^ikh SalTm ^ighti and his death in 979 A. H- (1672 
A. D.). 

The architraves around the porch door ore artisti' 
calJy covered with scrolls and appropriate terte 
the ^ron. 

The porch is of thevSamo he^t as the fagades. The 
columns are hSUowed out in^de to car^ r»o water 
of! the roof into the large tank beneath the pavement 
of the Masjid quadrangle. 

• 

♦ 

The BIRKHA. 

0 

This reservoir is known as the Birkha Accord¬ 

ing to Emperor Jahang^, it was filled with rain water 
which, on account of scarcity of water ia Fatohpur 
Sikri, was used by those who paid a vMt to the shrine 
or came to offer prayers in the Jami' Mhsjid*. 

The fantastical serpentine struts sapporUng the 
eaves found the top of the porch and the facades of the 
Saint's tomb have been copied from*thosc in a onide 


p. 2fl2. 


Pemsa t«st (AUygsrh editMO, 
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form in the Stone Ontters’ I^osque tfuithei described, 
p. 70). AjchitecturaQy weak aa they are, they would 
have been most Tehemently criticized ii in sandstooe, 
and entirely ignored aa unworthy oi any attention. 
Sach strut ia out of one solid piece of marble and it 
would appear however that the architect wns sensible of 
thek weakness and therefore strei^thened them by 
staya apanning the concavities of the curves (Frontia* 
piece). The interspaces between the curves of the 
stmts and the stays have been filled in with exquisitely 
carved tracery for the sake of ornamentation and 
diverting the attention of the critic from their construc¬ 
tive defects to their decorative beauty. The tracery ia 
mostly of geometrical design, but in some cases fioral 
patterns have also been introduced, a sign that Sowing 
tracery was coming into vogue im the latter part of the 

16 th century. 

IsLiu Tomb. 

Close by on the east is a plainer but much la^r 
mausoleum built in ted sandstone, This is*the tomb 
of Nawab Islam Khan. He was a grandson of Shaikh 
Sa^ and acted Ibt aometime as the Governor 

of Bei^al in the reign of Jahangir, He married X*adljt 
Begam, sister of the famons *AJlamI Abu-1-Kajl, and 
died in 1022 A. H. (1613 A. B.). In the centre of the 
mausoleum is ajarge domed chamber surrounded by a 
verandah full of graves. The outer sides of*the veran¬ 
dah are filled in with stone screens, and over thg west 
side several burial chambers have been made by plac¬ 
ing lattfal screens across it. Of them the finest is to 
be seen on the south-west angle of the tomb and con¬ 
tains two white marble cenotaphs op^^aizb ySjf 
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• 9xi%AtK, ^alifT of tb^ Saint, aud guira Mvkkti, 
hiB brotber. 

Above the lintel of the door leadiug to the cbomher 
is a Persian inscription in Naeta^fiq letters recording 
that ShailA I^aji Hnsaln, the leader of pilgrims, who 
always avafled himself of ^aj and 'Umra*, died in 
1000 A. H. (1591 A. D.) and the date of bis death -was 
found in (To go 

round the wished-for Ka'ha be went with his soul). 
Other chambers contain the Tdubs of Nawab Mvkar* 
RAM Khan and b'AWAB iIui€TA|HAM Khan. They were 
respectively grauclaon and brother of Islam Klian and 
held the Oovemorship of different provinces under 
the Emperor Jahangir. 

The large domed phamber containing Nawab Islam 
Khan’s grave Is square os the outside but octagonal 
inside, and the cupola covering the chamber rests on 
32 sides. Islam ^an’s sarcophagus is in the north* 
west coropr of the chamber and around it are 82 other 
graves of male members of the family. The Kawib's 
tomb, canopied by a wooden frame supported on 
pillars, is ornamented with geometrical devices, £loa*eis 
*in gold, etc. 

The entrance door to the chamber is very interest¬ 
ing, being of stone in two monolithic leaves, the styles 
and rails of which are iolsid with cnc&ustic *^^^ng (now 
much decayed) arranged in circles and semi-circles. 
It is* one of the very few original doors now left in 
Fateh par Sikri. * 

* 'Vmra <fl itmft pllgtiniiTO U the ««T«aiony of foios to a plac«, 
called TVvfn, fin prayer ajtd t&eu eomirie back to Mecea. r 
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The tomb stands on a raised ^^Gira. The 
are divided into 7 bays each, 5 of vhich are closed at 
the top by lintels carried on braclrets and capitals and 
% by archfiB. T^e tomb is provided with a battle* 
mented parapet and a deep resting on brackeU. 

It baa a series of kiosks on each fa^de as'bich impart a 
picturesquenees to the building. To the west of Islam 
Khan’s sarcophagus, in the same block, ws see the tombs 
of his neat relations 8^^ ‘Abdu-|»Samad> better 
known as Nawab Mukarram Khan (who died in 1036 
A. H. or 1626*27 A. D-) and Qasim, bettor known 
as Nswib Mahtasham Kban (who died in 1044 A. H. 
or 1634*36 A. D-), the former beina his grandson and 
the latter his younger brother*. 

Flanking the northern wall of the Dargah quadrangle, 
between the tombs of ^ai^ fialiin and Navib Islam 
Kha n IB the Zanana Rau^a, or buriaf place of the ladies 
of the Saint’s family. It is formed by closing the 
cloisters with geometrical screens and is entered by a 
doorway inlaid with marble antf blue weaustic tiles 
now much decayed. It contains the remains of Bibl 
^ajyanJ, the Sant’s wife, and of many other ladies 
of his family ; bnt there is not much of interest 
within. a 

The grave^yard seen to the right of Islam Khan's 
tomb contains the graves of members of the 8siTit s 
family. • 

a 

• The <lftU of S»«'ib MuJuimiin death was fou^ In the 

word* ' U- (BpIrilUAl) curt and 

A. H.) j while that of NawAb Muhta^iAiB 
iMt Torae‘floakrtf.I ZaB^daas* “diaw wi/or 
persoa of iba aja passed away from iw worid. (iU*4 .a. n.j. 
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Adj4c<nt to the t*mb of ShaiUi Solim Chiahti and 
to the vest of it 38 a marblie tomb aseigiied to B£Bi 
Zainab, a graod'daughteT of Ha^rat ^ai^ SaUtn. 
The tombstone ia of marble and be^s atr historical 
epigraph containing her name. 

At the aontt^-weat oomei of the Dargah quadrangle 
a small doorway leads to the back of the Jami‘ Uaejid, 
and as the riaitor paseee out by this door he will find 
to the left of the doorway a small chapel where the 
descendants of the Saint are allowed to place their dead 
for certain preliminary funeral serriccs before carrying it 
into the quadrangle of the Mosque for burial. Close by, 
on the r igh t, is a grave-yard w*here a child’s tomb 
covered by a email concave roof is generally shown by 
tlie guides. 

Toun OF Bale Mian. 

Local tradition'^ asserts that Ka^iat Salim 

CbishU had a baby, named Bale Mian, $ months. 
One day he saw his father buned in deep lefiectioa 
after a visit from Alibar and asked him why be sent 
away the Emperor in despair. The holy man calmly 
answered that the Emperor’s r^uest for a son who 

3 It succeed him could not be granted as all bis 
Ire'll were fated to die in infancy unless some one 
gave liis own instead. At this the child offered bis 
own life and was found dead shortly afterwards. 

X<eaving the grave of this miraculous chud the visitor 
ebould see the Stone Cutters’ Mosqne, a little to the 
west of it^ 

Stone Cuttsm’ Mos^cte.* 

The Stone Cutters’ Mosque, a email unpretentious 
building, was'erected, according to a tradition, by the 
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poor atone cuttera of Sikri Jpr tieir patron saint, 

Sallin who had obtained great celebritj on 

account of his eeveio austerities, and thua to pray with 
Mm. Buf^an u^mpleta Persian manuscript said to 
hsTO been written by Zakiu-d«Dm, a descendant 
of the Saint, assigns ita constructicuf to the Saint 
himself in $45 A. H. (158e-S9 A. D.). This view may 
be rehed upon as there ia nothing in contemponry 
records to question ita propsety. According to the same 
authonty the Mas jid etanda on the natural cave wherein 
the Saint lived a hermit’s life when the site of Fatehpur 
aa yet uninhabited was infested with wild beasts. 

On the north*west side of the court is a stone plat¬ 
form on which, according to tradition, 
tiaed to take Ms seat to instinct the people in the tenets 
of Islam. The sanctuary is divided by columns into 
9 bays, two of which on the north si^e are blocked up 
and formed into a room covering the cave in which the 
Saint is said to have lived before the erection of the 
mosque. The chamber which is ^uite plain within is 
held in great reverence by the local Muslims. 

The oectzal mihraheoi the mosque is elaborately 
carved and over the columns in front of the facade ^ 
situated the curious-shaped serpentine bra<^ts which 
probably served as a model for those used in Shaikh 
Salim's tomb. 

Eano MsifAJ.. « 

The Eaag Mahal was built by Akbar for bia BajpQt 
wife, Maryam ZamanJ, who being pregnant with Prince 
Salin> (afterwards Emperor Jabiogii) was sent ftom 
Agra to live near the Saint whose prayers were solicit* 
,ed by the childless Emperor in order that be might 
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hvJt Id lieii to the throne, « It was in this palace that 
Prince Saltm was born on the 30th August, 1569, and 
Prince hfuiad on the 7th June, 1570*, It is a stately 
huildiog entered by a large gateway W th/ south-east 
of the Stone Cutters’ Mosque. It has been much 
altered now atfd the greater part of the stones of its 
walls, etc., are wd to have been sold by those who 
occupied the house before the Government of the 
■Dnitid Provinces resolved to take it into their own 
hands and purchased the house for Re. 1,150 in 1907. 
Steps have since been taken to preserve the building 
and save it from further decay, but the parts already 
destroyed or sold could uot be restored. The house, 
when complete with all its parts and omaznentations 
must have been ezceedingly pretty. At present it 
conaiats of a small count, on the east and west udes of 
which are corridors with high roofs carried on pillars 
and on the north and south sides double-storied cham¬ 
bers and living rooms. The rooms at the north-west 
and south-east corfiers were crowned by pavilions 
carried on pillars. The soutb-oast pavilion has entirely 
disappeared but the one on the* south-west, defaced by 
srpoke and clay plastering, is still in tact. 

The ba^ and capitals of the columns supporting 
the roofs of the daiins bear elaborate carvings and the 
brackets .'?npporting the eaves are very elegant. 

& 

f, IjaKiM-EA-HAXMaM (Doctor’s Bath). 

To the south-east of the Tuikisb «Snltana's Bath 
are the baths, locally known as the l^akim’s Baths, 


■ Perun text, Vol. II, p. S71. 

r ' 
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m the ravine below. Although the former ranks amo^ 
the best of the Mu|^al period, it is really 

altogether eclipsed by the latter which in fact reminde 
one of the of the Greeks and Bomane* if 

one forgets for a moment their architectural epiendour 
a&d magnitude. • 

Although called IJaklm’s baths and traditionally 
known as those erected for public use, they wore 
probably used by the Emperor and hU courtiers. The 
exterior ia extremely plain and severe; being constnict> 
ed of rubble maaonxy coated with rough stucco on the 
outside. The walls are built with a batter and doora 
and windows are conspicuous. The best way to the 
main entrance is via the mcliued pathway b}* a la^e 
tank known as the ShTrin TIl, or Sweet Tank, near the 
Daftar-Oana. « 

Adjoining the entrance is a chamber, cruciform in 
shape and probably used aa a Dressing Room. It is 
covered with slabs of red sandstone overlaid «kith 
concrete carried on heavy brackvte. Th| roof over the 
upper chamber is domed in radiating courses of brick¬ 
work supported on ^arched pendentivee. The arched 
panels above the springing of the dome and the ^fhta 
of the archways spanning the frost of l^e four arms 
of the room are omameoted with geometrical patterns 
in red and white colour and the dado bears traces of its 
original decoration in polished red stucco. Light was 
originally admitted into the chamber through an 

* Since sezoe ef the dl»eMes were cured by the by poor* 

in^*warm water tnixed witb ncMSiary medicines over their pstienU. 
or by simply mahiDg them person with the peenlisr best sod 
EieecD ^ the hstbe, the bathe where rock treetmeBte were oadsr* 
taben may joatiy be called the Tbenns of ^le Indisni. 
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o^de-hoet^ in the top of the dome, but several window 
openings having been cnt in Ihe walls of the archwavs 
supportiDg the dome, the chamber is now well 
lighted. ^ < 

The visitor must now go bj a narrow passage running 
round the Dressing Eocm to a chamber in the centre 
of which will be observed an octagonal bath (4' 2' 
deep and 7' 6' in diameter) which may have served as 
the /Vtgidanutn of the Roman Bath. Like the Dress¬ 
ing Room the chamber is emoiform in plan end from 
here passages branch out to five other large chambers 
besides three smaller ones. They arc all covered bv 
domes provided with circular or octagonal lights in the 
centre. The central apartment is most elaboratelv 
decorated with arabesque and fioial devices cut in 
plaster. The water tasl^ within the walls were sup¬ 
plied from a well, <Ait out in solid rock on the north of 
the bath, by means of glared earthen pipes built into 
the walls. 

Pap^R-KiAMA (Record Office). 

The Deftar-Khana, or Record Chamber, situated in 
front of the Khwabgah on the south, is said to be Akbai’s 
offi^. It resembles one of Akbar's buildings at 
AUttabad, and cousisle of one room, 36' 6'x 19' inside, 
surrounded by a verandah 18' 5* wide supported on 
double pillars. The walls varying from 4' to 5' in 
thickness are cut np by numerous recesses* which may 
Lave served for storing records, etc. A balcony sup¬ 
ported ojf columns and stone corbels overlooks the 
picturesque country below. 

Mnlla ‘Abdu-I-Qadir BadayQnl has mentioned the 
emotion of a- Maklah K^na (writing chamber) at 
• • 

A 


^ • 
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Fftteipru Siiai* where ^nskii!, Arabic and* Grtet 
works were teanekted by the most learned pemons of 
Akbar’e court. ‘Abdu*l-QidirBadayunI, Fauji 

Mukammrf Khap Qujeratf, Mulls gherl, Ki^an Jot^i, 
Ganga Dhar, Mahes^, and Maha Naada were the most 
efficient and highly expert tpanslators,* Eminent calli- 
graphiste and pamtera were also employed for beautify¬ 
ing the books with proper illustrations. It is probable 
that the Daftar ^ana ve see at present is the same 
Mahab ^ana described by BadayQni, but it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Emperor Akbar used 
this for Darshan, \.e., showing himself to the public 
from its balcony on the south. 

The monument was used as a Dak Bungalow for some 
time untal a new building was erected for that purpose 
neat the so-called TaksSl or iMint Jitde pp. 6 and 7 

tT^ra). 

Amongst numerous other buildings of leaser import¬ 
ance there are two worth mentioning at least owing to 
their historical associations, Rija.Todar B4al"s 
Baradan and the Mosque and Tomb of Bahau-d-DJo. 

• 

Baradab! op Raja Todar Mal. ^ 

ft 

About 2 or 3 furlongs south of the 6as5r road of 
Fatebpur Sikri and between the Gwalior and Telira 
Oates is a Salf-ruined building called ,the Baradan 
of Raja yodar Mal. Todar Mal was a Khattr^ bom at 
Laharpur in Oudh. He was first appointed as an ordi- 
narj^ Afuw^t, hut w»* soon promoted to the high rank 

« Vc). Ik pp. 820.1 and 344. ^ ^ 


7S A QUIDB TO ffATBHPUR SIKRI 

or ^7enu^ Minbtfc of libe Empire, 
on SpOcount of his industriona wftjs nnd abilities. He 
distinguished himself in milit4uy campaigns as well and 
was chiefly reepooaible for making most of tfle revenue 
laws of Akbar. He died in 977 A. H. (1588 A. D.) at 
Lahore. He is^d to have invited Akbar to a feast 
at his own house in 990 A. H. and the festivities, as the 
author of A^r^i-AlAan remarks, might probably 
have been held in the same ^rodort. 

The building consUts of an octagonal room la the 
centre covered by a domc'shaped vanit and pierced 
with 6 doors, 4 big aod 4 small, one in each side of the 
octagon. In tlie sides of the bigger doors are sockets 
for tbe abutters to slide back into them when opened, 
and in front of them is a verandah supported on sparing¬ 
ly carved coIuoids^ sunmunted with beautiful brackets 
which carried the Only a few brackets exist 

now, the rest have disappeared. The smaller doors open 
into side chambers connecting the verandah all round. 
In places the biiildfl^ was or^nally painted with 
geometrical designs but very fevr traces now exist. 
Two stair-oesea lead to the second storey. A vast 
pi^e of ground lying round the Sdmdan shows that a 
OABDEN w%s formerly attached to the building; and 
tbe pathways can still be traced. 

AKD Tomb op BaHio-D-tilK. 

Just outside the Darwara are the Hosque and 
Tomb of BahlU'd-Din, a famous lime manufacturer 
of the reign of Jahangir. They bear historical apigtnpbs 
in Persian vepe assigaiog their erection to Bahau-d-Dic 
m^hSs lifetime ip 1019 A- H. (1610-11 A. 0,). The. 
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Stone screens &t tlie north Sad south ends of t!ie Mosque 
ate of unusual design and the pillars and hrackete used 
in it ore aU c^p^ed. Adjoining the Mosque is the 
shrine» about 21 feet square, with a verandah all round. 
It is enclosed by a stone railing, aboi^t 9 feet bigb. 
Each verandah is divided into live unequal bays by 
carved coluiODS and the lattice screens used in this 
tomb are fairly similar in design to those in the tomb 
of Shaikh Salim Cbishtt. The domed mortuary 
chamber contains two white marble graves, one of 
which is assigned to Bahiiu>d*Dln and the other to 
bis wife. 


% 
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Platr IX. 




















^nri'Ab. View slwniag; Shukh SiJIni ChisbU'e tomb, from Bonth*wiit. 










































